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Infants’ shoes made from Tandrite Calf 
have a powerful appeal to parents. 


That is because the soft, glove-like pliabil- 

ity of Tandrite Calf “babys” baby feet 
... While its scuff-resistant sturdiness gives support with- 
out stiffness. 


Providing for tomorrow's business by putting shoes of 
Tandrite Calf on today's tiny tots has proved both practi- 
cal and profitable for shrewd retailers from coast to coast! 





WMustrated 


“FIRST WALKER” WHITE CALF BLUCHER 
by 
J. EDWARDS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


A first walking shoe, with flexible sole. 
Style No. 1629. Hubschman’s White Calf. 
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_IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY, NOTHING IS 


SO IMPORTANT AS THE WELFARE OF 
THE UNITED STATES ITSELF 


The momentum of industry . . . production . . . distribution . . . con- 
sumption . . . invention .. . education . . . a// must be motivated and 
actuated in one direction . . . to he!p the United States and the Allied 
\ cause to achieve complete and final victory. 
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] We shall do our best to assist our government in this great effort. 
+ * a . o 


We shall endeavor, first to maintain our twenty-five-year-old stand- 
ard of quality and value-giving . . . and shall deviate from it only when 
the national security makes it nec2ssary to substitute or make other 
changes. However, it will always be our creed to give the best possible 
shoe values. ae tee 


We believe it is sound thinking to continue to serve our present clien- 
tele as capably, amply and efficiently as possible . . . and, for the 
duration, not to increase our distribution. We feel this is only fair to 
the firms with which we are now associated, as well as to those that 
would like to be associated with us. 

e © @ @ @ 


We ask your patience and understanding of shortages and delays... 
your consideration of causes beyond our control, which are inevitable 
in these times of full wartime production. 

* e & * o 


We know that your and our pledge and full support to our government 
will, in the end, again make secure the liberty, freedom and pursuit of 
happiness for which this great country stands . . . and which is the birth- 


| right of every man, woman and child throughout the world. 


HH 


WOHL SHOE COMPANY 


_ Nationally Advertised Jacqueline. Connie. Natural Poise and Paris Fashion Shoes 
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You can help your customers NOW... 


ap ARE Serta nememess: by telling them how to 
* make their canvas shoes 


ro THE FUTURE =; last longer. This national adver- 
- _ tising campaign is telling people four simple 
rules for getting the most out of canvas 
shoes with rubber soles—telling them 
through national magazines with a big 
circulation total. 
You will promote the good-will effect of 
this program by telling your customers the 
right way to conserve their canvas shoes. 
They'll thank you for it! 


-Hoeoeb— 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
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APPEARING IN MAY AND JUNE 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
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It lends itself perfectly to casual designs of this type. In fact, 
Brogandi brings out the best in sports styling in a way which 
makes it seem an essential of the style itself. A sturdy leather 


with a rich quality look and a soft comfortable feel. 





Shoes by 
SPALSBURY, STEIS DEEVERS 
SHOE COMPANY 
FREDERICKTOWN, MISSOURI 
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JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY, CAMDEN, - Jd- Est. 1857 
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With an entire nation rediscovering the art of 
walking, Foor Dexicut shoes are more than ever 
a dealer necessity. Millions of women have had to 
take their feet off the accelerator and put them on 
the ground. The result has been a wide demand for 
better-fitting, easier-walking, yet smart looking 


shoes. 


THIS TREND to walkability has been answered by 
Foot Deuicut with specially developed lasts, with 
fitting qualities that have long been the established 
yardstick of excellence in the shoe trade, and with 
the unique comfort of the Patented Double 
Cushion*, found in no other shoes. 


THE ALERT shoe dealer will recognize the ease with 
which these Foor De ict superiorities can be 
translated into extra sales and profits . . . into cus- 


tomers whose loyalty will insure the success of his 


business. 


*Double Cushion?? 


Foot Delight relieves the strain of both metatarsal and transverse 
arches with one cushion which gently fits the bottom of the arch area as 
no other shoe made. Protected by National Patent Corporation, Chicago. 


Most Foot Delight Shoes are Retailed at $8.95—$10.95 
BANCROFT WALKER COMPANY 
WALTHAM - MASSACHUSETTS 








PINE GREEN, 


the most talked of color in ready to wear, can be 
successfully merchandised as a single color for all- 
store accessory promotion for Fall. Because it blends 
or contrasts with other greens, beiges, browns, 
greys, it has been dyed in three kid leathers for 
casual, town and dress shoes. 


PINE GREEN . 
DOESKIN 767 GLAZED KID 69 CORDIGAN 1567 


TANDARD KID DIVES 
Mlied Kid ( ompany 
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About Town 

White Elastized Elaste Calf. 

With Turftan Calf Trim 

Top-Line Treatment U.S. Pat. No. 2,240,816 
142 Last. 19/8 Continental Heel. 


Comes a day in June . ..—many are the smart feminine customers who will welcome not alone the casual 
simplicity of this brown and white shoe, but also the delightful comfort and trim fit attained by 
the Tweedie Top Line treatment . . .—If you have already bought it you have a capital asset .. . —If 
you haven't, you should place your order at once . . . —It is easy to fit . . .—easy to sell. 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION .... . . « . JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
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SHOE PRICE CEILING 
UNDER WAR LAW 


“Retail Industry Is Being Enrolled As Soldiers in the War,” says Dr. 
Merle Fainsod, head of the Retail Trade and Service Division of the 
Office of Price Administration, Making His First Official Declaration 
of the Scope of the General Maximum Price Regulation as it applies 


specifically to shoes. 


National Shoe Retailers Association in Extraordinary Session at 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Hears Explanation and Asks Questions. 


Complete, verbatim report is important document for guide to 
retail after MAY 18, 1942—and its publication in full is a contribu- 
tion of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER fo a better trade mobilization 


of shoe distribution. 


NEW YORK—Hotel Waldorf-Astoria—Sunday, May 
3, 1942—2.30 p. m.: Fifteen hundred retailers mobilized 
for a special meeting of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association (practically no other medium than word-of- 
mouth grapevine) filled three large assembly rooms and 
the corridor. They wanted to know what effect the 
General Maximum Price Regulation would have specifi- 
cally on their businesses under war time regulations and 
price ceilings. 

They heard the answer to the call for this extra- 
ordinary meeting. They heard it from Dr. Merle 
Fainsod, head of the Retail Trade and Service Division 
of the Office of Price Administration. It was his first 
official utterance on the subject of price control to any 
industry in America. 

A loud speaker system carried the message to the over- 
flow in the various rooms and the roar of applause and 
approval that punctuated Dr. Fainsod’s talk was one of 
the most thrilling demonstrations of accord, unity and 
acceptance. 
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Some of the paragraphs so applauded are printed in 
bold face type to indicate their importance. 

The meeting was presided over by President Volk and 
may it be said that L. E. Langston, executive vice-presi- 
dent of N.S.R.A., was unable to call the meeting until 
Thursday, April 30, when he received Dr. Fainsod’s 
acceptance to his urgent invitation. It just goes to 
prove that retailing is responsive when the call is great. 

Here’s the entire report—word for word: 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
wish to start this meeting on time. It is now two-thirty, 
so we will proceed and ask everyone to be as quiet as 
possible. 

Your presence here on Sunday afternoon with such 
short notice is evidence of the importance of the subject 
that we propose to discuss. I know from personal obser- 
vation, however, that many retailers arriving today were 
unaware of this meeting, and many of them would have 
been here had they been given the opportunity. 








Most of us recognize the growing 
necessity for some sort of governmental 
action to prevent inflation. It has been 
no secret that responsible authorities in 
Washington were working on a plan to 
restrict prices and yet no one could say 
until the regulations actually came 
forth just what would be the basis for 
application of restrictions. 

When the general maximum price 
regulation was made known, its tre- 
mendous importance and vast scope 
were immediately apparent. Careful 
study of this regulation impresses one 
with the skill of its framers, in thus 
setting up controls over such diverse 
industries and trades and confining the 
original draft to such concise form. Due 
to the complexity of our industry, how- 
ever, it was inevitable that differences 
of understanding and of perplexity over 
the method of application of certain of 
the regulations would develop. In the 
interest of service to the industry as a 
whole, the National Shoe Retailers As- 
sociation undertock to provide the 
means whereby shoe men could inform 
themselves on those subjects that were 
troubling them. 

Of necessity, prompt action had to be 
taken, so our Mr. Langston, with his 
customary efficiency, sought help at the 
very top. His invitation or plea for 
help, perhaps, to the gentleman who 
heads up the Division of the Office of 
Price Administration under which we 
will operate, was very graciously ac- 
cepted. 

In view of the pressure of duties in 
his new office, his agreement to meet 
with us is most appreciated, and we 
thoroughly understand the reason for 
his stipulation that the meeting would 
have to be held on Sunday. 

Since the purpose of this meeting is 
to clarify certain points in the new 
regulations, and there are so many who 
have questions, we have prepared a 
series of rather basic questions that 
will be the ones asked first. These 
— were prepared by several dif- 

erent groups of both retailers and 
manufacturers who met for this pur- 
pose. The discussion of these problems 
first will doubtless take care of most 
of the questions that would be offered 
from the floor. Additional questions 
which must be written out and pre- 
sented to our committee here, will be 
subject to the discretion of this com- 
mittee. Its members are: Mr. Tuffly, 
of Houston, Texas; Mr. Metzger, of 
Allentown, Pa.; Mr. Cobb, of the Mel- 
ville Shoe Stores; Mr. Selby, of Selby 
Shoe Store; Mr. Mark Edison, of Edison 
Bros., and Mr. Langston. 

use of the possibly controversial 
character of some of the questions that 
may be propounded and the necessity 
of eliminating those that are too spe- 
cific or purely individual in application, 
we cannot permit any verbal questions 
from the floor; that is, in the propound- 
ing of original questions from the floor. 
Points of clarification, however, about 
the question being discussed, will be 
permitted from the floor. That is, 
where you talk specifically on the ques- 
tion before the house at the time. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, before 
presenting our guest to you, I want to 
depart from the customary by first pre- 
senting you to him. Since he is a new- 
comer in the shoe industries, perhaps 
it is not unfitting that we tell him some- 
thing about ourselves. 

This gathering here, Dr. Fainsod, is 
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PRICE REGULATION 

“DO'S AND DON'T'S" 
WASHINGTON, May 2—The Office 
of Price Administrator has issued three 
cardinal “Do's and Don't's" to the es- 
timated 2,000,000 retailers in the na- 
tion to guide them in following the 
recent general price “freezing” order. 


THINGS TO DO 


The three “Do's and Don't's" for re- 
taiiers issued by OPA were as follows, 
with the "Do's" coming first: 

(1) Assemble and preserve imme- 
diately all your records regarding all 
prices charged for goods in March. In 
addition, begin preparing your state- 
ment of highest base period prices for 
each item sold so that it will be com- 
pleted by July |, 1942. 


(2} Check prices of all goods in 
your store to be sure that they are no 
higher than the highest prices charged 
in March, 1942. This job must be com- 
pleted by May 18, after which time 
you cannot exceed these maximum 
prices. 

(3) Arrange to post or mark and 
identify as "ceiling" or “our ceiling,” 
your maximum prices on all “cost-of- 
living commodities specified in Appen- 
dix A of the Regulation. This must be 
finished by May 18. In addition, a list 
of these items and their ceiling prices 
must be filed with the War Price and 
Rationing Board in your area by June 
1, 1942. 

THINGS NOT TO DO 

The three “don't's" were: 

(1) Don't bring your problems to 
Washington personally. It would be 
physically impossible for OPA's staff 
at this moment to give every retailer 
the time and individual attention that 
such a visit ordinarily would warrant. 


(2) Don't telephone Washington on 
your problem unless it is of the most 
urgent nature. It probably would be 
impossible to render a snap decision 
on your case. You will receive care- 
fully considered guidance from OPA 
along with all others as soon as is 
humanly possible. 


(3) Don't write in before you have 
carefully read and re-read the regu- 
lation itself, the official press release 
issued simultaneously and the ques- 
tion-and-answer summary that also ac- 
company the order. In many cases 
clearer reading will reveal that your 
problem has been anticipated by OPA 
and answered in this or other material 
to be released shortly. 





representative of both retailing and 
manufacturing branches of a great in- 
dustry. Our meeting thus together is 
evidence of our desire to cooperate in 
service to our nation as well as in fur- 
thering our own mutual interests. 

We recognize the difficulties that be- 
set you in administering such a gigantic 
and revolutionary program and we 
pledge to you our loyal and sincere as- 
sistance both individually and through 
our trade associations. e exercise of 
purely selfish interest will become un- 
popular. 

Dr. Merle Fainsod, of Harvard, has 
been appointed by Mr. Leon Henderson 
to head the new Retail Trade and Ser- 
vice Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Ten thousand OPA offices 
scattered throughout the United States 
will work through Dr. Fainsod’s Divi- 
sion. Dr. Fainsod has been serving as 
Price Executive of the Consumers Dur- 
able Goods Section of the OPA. He was 
also on the staff of the President’s Ad- 
ministrative Management Committee in 
1936, and in 1940 was Consultant to the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Fainsod is co-author with Lincoln 
Gordon of a book entitled, “Government 
and the American Economist.” He is 
on leave of absence from Harvard 
where he is Assistant Professor of 
Government. 

I present Dr. Fainsod! [Applause.] 

DR. MERLE FAINSOD: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a 
great pleasure for me to be able to be 
with you today. I see this turnout of 
course not as in any sense a tribute to 
the wadoteling which is Mr. Hender- 
son’s responsibility; I see it as a testi- 
monial to the fact that we have a lot 
of problems to work out together. 

We have started with a general maxi- 
mum price regulation, but there will be 
many things that we will have to iron 
out in the next weeks. We ought not, I 
think, to proceed on the assumption 
that what we have done this last week 
is the beginning and the end. This has 
been a pretty turbulent week for re- 
tailers all through the nation. It has 
been a pretty turbulent week for me, 
too. 


This is a historical action that we 
have taken. The Government has or- 
dered price ceilings on a scale never 
before undertaken in a country the size 
of America. We have had experience, 
of course, abroad. Canada embarked on 
its price ceiling last December, univer- 
cal ceiling. Australia, also, embarked 
on its ceiling much earlier. We hope 
that we have profited by their ex- 
perience. 

A week from tomorrow, goods sold 
at the wholesale and at manufacturing 
levels must be sold at no more than the 
ceiling set in this general maximum 
price regulation. Two weeks from to- 
morrow, goods sold at retail likewise 
come under price ceilings. There are a 
lot of ones that we will have to 
settle. ere are some problems, I am 
sure, that we can settle today. 

An undertaking of this size raises 
many uncertainties. I know that the 
members of this Association have many 
questions in mind. I have had a few 
thrown at me in the course of the last 
week in Washington. Remember that 
we have had to move quickly. I want 
to say, very frankly, that we do not 
have all of the answers. In an under- 
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Phote courtesy Fairchild Publications 


Dr. Merle Fainsod outlines the effects of the price ceiling regulation on shoe retailing at the meet- 


ing on 


afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria. Seated at the table, left to right, are: Lou Tuffly, 


Sunday 
Owen Metzger, Roger Selby, Mark Edison and Will Cobb. Harold Volk, president of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association is standing at the speaker's right. 


taking as vast in scope as this is, it 
would be a group of supermen indeed 
who could see all of the implications, 
all of the consequences, ail of the mil- 
lions of transactions that suddenly come 
within the scope of an action as broad 
as this. 

We have not embarked on this mea- 
sure because there is any anxiety to do 
so. We have delayed it, delayed it until 
the consequences of further delay be- 
came so dangerous that it was neces- 
sary to act. It is a war measure. It 
have been taken to meet a grave con- 
dition. 

As we have worked on the program 
we have called in retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers for help and con- 
sultation. We have had retailers in 
Washington for the last four weeks, 
spending many hours, day and night, in 
consultation, and one thing of which 
I am sure is that we shall continue. to 
need the help, the advice, the assistance 
of retailers as we work out answers to 
the many difficult questions that remain. 
With the loyal cooperation of America’s 
two million storekeepers, this program 
will be worked out satisfactorily and 
with a minimum of hardship. It must be. 

do not know that I have to tell you 
why price control is necessary. 
control is the central action striking at 
inflation. It is the core of the Govern- 
ment program to stop inflation. It is 
by no means the whole program. Other 
parts of the program include higher 
taxes, reduced consumer credit, greatly 
enlarged sales of War Bonds, and a halt 
in wage increases. 

Together, these steps are a unified 
effort to wipe out excessive consumer 
buying power, which has been forcing 
prices up and up, and which will con- 
tinue to do so unless a halt is called. 
It is war that requires this action. We 
did not invent this war, but it is with 
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us, and we have to see it through in 
such a way as to maintain as stable 
an economy throughout this period and 
for the period afterwards as possible. 

Under the impetus of producing for 
our rapidly expanding war industries, 
employment has been growing for many 
months. More people have much more 
money to spend, but there are fewer 
things for them to spend the money on, 
and that is true because more and more 
of the nation’s productive effort is go- 
ing into arms and armaments, not 
civilian goods. 

The best estimates which we have in- 
dicate that by next year, at the present 
rate of expanding military production, 
the average per capita consumption of 
civilian goods will be down to about 
1932 levels. 

This year alone, the best business 
estimates show that without some re- 
straining action the demand for civilian 
goods will exceed the supply by the 
staggering sum of 17 billion dollars. 
Without price control that would mean 
a minimum rise in prices within the 
next six months of 25 per cent; that is, 
left alone, the forces represented by 
that staggering unbalance between the 
supply of goods and purchasing power 
would lead in the long run only to eco- 
nomic collapse and to suffering and 
hardships for millions of people. 

Now it is hard to see these things, to 
appreciate them, when prices are ris- 
ing and business seems good. But prices 
cannot always rise. Some of you will 
remember the deflation after the last 
war, the drop in prices between 1921 
and the time the war ended, or by 1921, 
had knocked 11 billion dollars out of 
the value of inventories that were 
held by retailers. by wholesalers, by 
manufacturers. That is an indication 
of what comes after inflation, and of 
the inevitable hardships, the business 


losses, the bankruptcies which deflation 
spells. : 

There is another angle of rising 
prices that we should not forget. When 
prices go up, when we permit them to 
go up, the cost of fighting the war goes 
up, too, adding to taxes for a good 
many years to come. Already, increases 
in prices since September, 1939, will 
serve to increase by 35 billion dollars 
the cost of the war program that this 
nation has already authorized. Not far 
from half the money spent for fighting 
the last war represented not guns, not 
ships, not tanks, but inflated prices. 

In issuing the general maximum 
price regulation last week, OPA stepped 
in to call a halt, to guarantee to the 
American people that from this point 
out their living costs will remain stable, 
that even though goods grow scarcer, 
prices will not rise. 

Commandment No. 1, the Bible on 
which all OPA policy from now on will 
be based, is that prices, the price level, 
will not be permitted to rise above 
March levels. That should be clearly 
understood. Retail prices, too, will not 
be increased above the March base 
period prices, and where a lag exists 
between the movement of retail and 
wholesale prices, and retailers’ margins 
are dangerously narrowed, adjustments 
will be made in manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ prices. Wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ prices will be pushed 
back to the levels which will permit the 
retailer to realize an equitable margin. 

In so far as there will be sacrifices 
to be borne, those sacrifices will be 
divided as equitably as possible among 
all of the parties concerned—retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. And if 
it should turn out that wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ margins are themselves 
so narrow as not to allow an effective 

[TURN TO PAGE 15, PLEASE] 











Price Ceiling Plan Raises 
Problems for Shoe Merchants 


RETAILERS APPREHENSIVE ABOUT LAG OF RETAIL PRICES BEHIND WHOLE- 
SALE LEVELS, AND FEAR THEY MAY BE CAUGHT IN "PROFIT SQUEEZE” 
UNLESS STEPS ARE TAKEN TO ADJUST SITUATION — SEASONAL FAC- 
TOR ALSO RAISES QUESTIONS THAT WILL CALL FOR CLARIFICATION. 


EXPERIENCING for the first time the full economic 
impact of total war and awakened to a sudden realiza- 
tion of what that can mean, not only in the way of re- 
strictions on manufacturing operations, but even in the 
life and death struggle of the smallest retailer in the 
land, the entire billion-dollar shoe industry is begin- 
ning to find its bearings amid the confusion that fol- 
lowed the announcement on April 28th of the Office 
of Price Administration’s General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. So sweeping is the scope of this extraordinary 
regulation, so far-reaching are its implications, that it 
must inevitably require time and patience to resolve 
the questions and the problems arising under it. 

To be brought suddenly face to face with the reality 
that business as usual is definitely at an end for the 
duration is in itself a shock to the American business 
man, regardless of the repeated warnings he may have 
had of the imminence of such a development. But it 
wasn’t the mere fact of over-all price freezing that struck 
the shoe industry, particularly the independent shoe 
retailers, with surprise and apprehension. Rather 
it was the fact that retail prices, which always tend to 
lag behind wholesale levels in a rising market, and 
which this time were deliberately kept below their nat- 
ural level in response to patriotic appeals from Wash- 
ington, instead of being frozen at their present position, 
or at an April level, are now ordered reduced to the still 
lower levels of last March. Retailers were aghast at pos- 
sibilities of this situation, until they learned that the 
highest price at which shoes were actually delivered in 
March determined the wholesale ceilings. Then it was 
the turn of the manufacturers and wholesalers to be- 
come apprehensive. 

In March, as a prominent shoe manufacturer pointed 
out, the factories were delivering shoes some of which 
were bought last December and January and made up 
out of .materials that were purchased even earlier, at 
prices and manufacturing costs which cannot be dupli- 
cated today. 

True, there have been price ceilings on leather, but 
these did not become operative until late in December, 
and since then other costs have continued to advance. 
Wholesale shoe prices have naturally been advanced to 
take care of the increases in materials and labor. The 
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general policy of shoe retailers has been, not to follow 
the market closely and price their shoes on a basis of 
replacement, but to average their mark-up on the cost of 
different purchases at different times. 

Leon Henderson, head of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, himself commended the retailers of the coun- 
try a few weeks ago for pursuing this policy of averaging 
their prices, instead of marking merchandise at replace- 
ment levels. This commendation was given in testimony 
before a Senate Committee that was widely quoted in 
the press. Now many retailers who cooperated with the 
government in this patriotic policy feel that they are in 
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MEET THE BOSS 


Congress passed a law giving the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration (OPA) authority to fix price 
ceilings in an effort to curb rising prices due to the war 
effort and the growing scarcity of goods for the civilian 
population. Administrator Leon Henderson has exercised 
that authority by imposing ceilings on quite a number of 
individual commodities. Now the Administration deems it 
necessary, in order to avoid a more rapid spiraling of 
prices, to provide an overall price ceiling affecting most 
commodities, whether sold at retail or wholesale. 

Such an overall price ceiling is provided in the General 
Maximum Price Regulation of April 28th, which fixes maxi- 
mum retail prices on and after May 18th, and wholesale 
and manufacturers’ prices on and after May I1th, at the 
highest price charged for goods sold and delivered during 
March by each individual seller. Under this General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, every retail and wholesale estab- 
lishment is automatically licensed to sell, at the date the 
ceiling applies to it, and every new store automatically 
receives a license. In case of refusal to conform to the 
Price Reguiction, OPA may ask a Court to suspend, for as 
long as 12 months, the license of such store, and without a 
license the store cannot operate. 

That makes Leon Henderson (picture on opposite page! 
effectively the boss of every store in America, so far as 
prices at which it can sell its merchandise are concerned. 
Who, then, is Mr. Henderson and what kind of a boss will 
he make? 

An economist and administrator of recognized ability, a 
college professor, who served in the Army in the First 
World War and rose from private to captain, Mr. Hen- 
derson has retained the common touch that makes him a 
typical American. He is friendly and naturai and his asso- 
ciates regard him as a “straight shooter". He is a liberal 
and a New Dealer. The Dies Committee once charged him 
with leanings to the left. But he says he is for a free 
economy, and being the honest and forthright individual he 
is, there's no reason fo doubt his word. He deciares em- 
phatically that the Price Regulation isn't designed to 
change the economic system, nor to remain in effect for 
more than the period the law provides after the war ends. 
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the position of being virtually penalized for their loyal 
support of the Administration’s economic policy. 

Shoe merchants are thus confronted with a situation 
in which, unless some equitable adjustment can be 
worked out, they feel they will be compelled to sell at 
prices below those which would reflect the wholesale 
level at which they are compelled to buy their shoes. 
They are pinning their hopes on the possibility that 
some such adjustment, in cases where actual inequity is 
apparent, will be worked out. The attitude of OPA 
on this question seems to be that the regulation pro- 
vides for such adjustment under Section 4, if it can 
be shown that adjustment is clearly necessary, but that 
retailers themselves should endeavor to- correct this sit- 
uation as far as they can by reducing their costs of 
doing business. Any adjustment made would have to 
be in the form of a “roll back,” by which wholesalers 
would share some of the loss resulting from the retail 
price lag. Retail prices will definitely be fixed at 
March levels. ay 

Another phase of the Maximum Price Regulation that 
has caused much concern in the shoe industry is the 
fact that the March price base naturally relates to the 
Spring shoes they were then selling whereas the shoes 
retailers are now going into the market to buy are the 
heavier weight Fall types on which prices would nat- 
urally run somewhat higher. Thus the regulation tends 
to fix Fall shoe prices at the levels at which Spring 
shoes were selling in March. The answer of OPA to 
this problem is that supplemental regulations may have 
to be issued to take care of seasonal merchandise, al- 
though it is believed that the various methods provided 
in the regulation for establishing a price will cover 
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most cases. In other words, most manufacturers and 
retailers had in their lines in March certain shoes of 
weight and materials comparable to Fall shoes, and the 
prices at which they were sold or offered for sale will 
serve to establish the price at which such shoes must 
be sold under the regulation. 

The shoe industry, both in its manufacturing and 
retail branches, can be counted on for loyal and whole- 
hearted support of the government in any measures 
deemed necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war and everything that may contribute to that objec- 
tive. It has already demonstrated its willingness to 
cooperate fully and completely, along these lines. So far 
as shoe manufacturers are concerned, a striking example 
of this spirit of cooperation was given on Friday of last 
week, when manufacturers from all parts of the country 
met in New York, at the call of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, to hear from repre- 
sentatives of the War Production Board and the Office 
of Price Administration what measures of conservation 
those agencies deem necessary to conserve critical shoe 
materials, and to work out plans of cooperation. 

The National Shoe Retailers Association, the Tanners 
Council and other organizations of shoe men have 
shown a like spirit of loyal cooperation throughout the 
emergency, and undoubtedly they will cooperate to the 
fullest degree in this matter of price regulation. If they 
point out certain faults and inequities in the plan as it 
has been outlined, it will be for the purpose of making 
it more workable and effective, as well as more equitable 
from the standpoint of those who are most vitally inter- 
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ested in the efficient production and distribution of 
footwear, both for the armed services and the civilian 
army behind the lines. 

Recognizing the necessity of curbing inflation and 
providing controls to halt the spiraling cost of living, 
the attitude of business generally and of that section of 
the press that reflects the viewpoint of business is out- 
spokenly critical of the President’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram to the extent that it continues to soft-pedal legis- 
lation and action to keep labor in line with the national 
objectives and resorts instead to a complicated system 
of arbitrary price-fixing which many feel is destined 
to prove impractical and unworkable. 

Significant from the standpoint that it reflects very 
accurately this viewpoint of business is the attitude of 
the influential New York Times, which has strongly 
supported the objectives of the Administration in its 
foreign policy, as well as in the war effort. In its leading 
editorial on the morning following the announcement 
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of the price regulation, the Times points out that the 
Administration has proclaimed “a specific formula for 
controlling prices but no specific formula for controlling 
wages” and “no method of reaching the excess pur- 
chasing power of the three-quarters of all consumers 
who are virtually exempt from income taxation.” 

“So long as this inflow of excess purchasing power 
continues,” said the Times, “it is in vain that the 
Administration fixes a blanket ceiling over nearly all 
prices charged by retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers 
and producers of raw materials. For this means that 
the markets will be drained of goods; the overall price 
ceilings will merely accelerate that process. The proper 
policy is to siphon off excess consumer purchasing 
power, and then to fix maximum prices for, and to 
ration if necessary, a small selected list of necessities. 
The Administration, instead, proposes no effective way 
of siphoning off excess consumer purchasing power, but 
is trying to put a ceiling on nearly all prices. It will 
soon find itself entangled in a maze of controls, most 
of them unnecessary, and confronted with problems that 
no Government official can properly solve. 

“The price-fixing program raises serious questions 
regarding its details as well as its principles. The ceil- 


ing prices, it is announced, are to be the highest prices 
charged during March ‘by each individual seller’. This 
would mean that those sellers who had profiteered most 
in March will be best off after May 18, while those who 
did their best to keep down prices in March will be hurt 
by their own restraint. It is provided, to be sure, that 
if a seller finds that his own maximum prices are 
‘abnormally’ low compared with prevailing maximum 
prices for the same article of services, he may petition 
OPA for individual relief. Does this mean that the 
lowest prices are to be raised to the highest? Or that 
the Government is to step in to decide what the price 
of that article should be regardless of its March price? 
How can the Government decide what is ‘the same’ 
article in the case of a chair, a rug or a dress, for 
example, where there are an almost infinite number of 
possible individual differences? 

“By imposing a blanket ceiling on prices at the same 
time as it fails to withdraw excess consumer purchasing 
power from the nation, the Administration has under- 
taken an ‘anti-inflation program’ that threatens the 
maximum of complications, disruptions and Govern- 
ment controls with the least promise of successful 
results.” 





Shoe Price Ceiling Under War Law 


roll-back of prices, even after all pos- 
sible economies in operation have been 
made, then the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration will consider providing some 
subsidy at the producers’ level. But the 
March price level at retail will be held. 

Now, that is the general pattern, the 
framework within which this universal 
price ceiling is expected to operate. 
This price regulation raises a lot of 
problems, a lot of questions of tech- 
nique, methods of operation, methods 
of pricing, and I want to address myself 
next to some of the specific technical 
problems that retailers face in deter- 
mining their March prices under the 
regulation. That is, how are maximum 
prices to be determined? 

You know the general rule, the March 
level is to prevail, but let me take you 
through the regulation and set out the 
specific tests for determining the ceil- 
ing price. The first test under the regu- 
lation is that the retailer takes as his 
ceiling price the highest price at which 
an article was delivered to a customer 
during March. It does not matter when 
the sale was actually made; delivery is 
what counts, and delivery occurs when 
the customer carries the article away 
from the store, or when the article 
actually starts on its way to the cus- 
tomer, from the store or the warehouse. 

That test is the first test. It is the 
easiest to apply. It will cover a large 
part of the transactions of the average 
store. Let me illustrate by some ex- 
amples. Let us suppose that an article 
was sold and delivered for a price of 
$1.89 early in March. Suppose the price 
was raised in the month of March. 
Later in the month, it was sold for 
$2.29, delivered during the month. Now, 
$2.29 is in that case the ceiling. 

Suppose a manufacturer sold and de- 
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livered an article during March at $2.50 
apiece. Suppose a retailer is willing to 
pay, and that represents his highest 
price, the $2.50. Suppose the retailer is 
willing to pay $2.75 to get the article. 
Can he do so? No; under the recula- 
tion he cannot pay more than $2.50 if 
he wants to buy that article. 

The first test is this test of the high- 
est price at which an article was sold 
for delivery during March. Suppose an 
article was not actually delivered to a 
customer during March, but suppose a 


retailer had it in stock during March 
and he offered it for sale. Then he must 
use as his highest price the price at 
which that article was regularly offered 
for sale during March. 

That means that where the highest 
price was merely a price to open bar- 
gaining, or it was made with the intent 
of withholding the article from sale— 
that is, suppose it was a freak offer— 
that freak offer cannot be taken as the 
maximum price. 

For example, a retailer sold a shirt 
at $2.25 and he made sales and de- 
liveries at that price. Suppose he had 
replacements during the month and he 
marked up those replacements at $2.50, 
but no sales were made at that price. 
Now, in that case, you see, he actually 
has a sale price, $2.25. The fact that 
he later made an offer at a higher price 
cancels out. It is his highest sale price 
and the offer at a higher price cannot 
be used as a basis for computing the 
highest ceiling price. 

Supposing he offered an article of 
$2.50. The customer bought it but no 
delivery was made. If the rétailer set 
$2.50 as his maximum price—that is, 
the fact that such an offer and sale had 
been made even though delivery was 
postponed, would be conclusive evidence 
that $2.50 was his highest offering price 
during March. 

Now let me go into this question of 
a freak offer. Let us say a suite of 
furniture which was marked for $200 
during March had no sale. The retail- 
er’s practice was to use $200 as a mere 
opening price; that is, he would nor- 
mally begin to bargain at that point 
and sell it for as much as 25 per cent 
less than his marked price, and the 
amount of the reduction would depend 

[TURN TO PAGE 23, PLEASE] 
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WAR 
Regulation Meeting 


The National Boot aad Shoe Manufacturers 
Association Acts to Conserve Materials, 


Labor and Footwear 


L. V. HERSHEY, Chair- 
man of the Board, Na- 
tional Boot & Shoe Man- 


ufacturers Association 


- 


MAJOR JOSEPH W. BYRON, Chief, Leather and Shoe Section, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C., sad: 


“There is an allied pool on raw materials, also a pool on shipping. 
Both have a war inter-relationship. To get bottoms for hides and 
skins, it is necessary for me to tell the pools ‘What steps you, as 
manufacturers, have taken to conserve your civilian use of hides 
and skins. 

“An important raw commodity like hides may have to wait for 
shipment because of civilian excesses. Remember, our Allies are 
getting along with very little. The pool naturally asks us the ques- 
tion whether actual civilian needs warrant precious space on ships 
—-particularly those between South America and us. 

“On the subject of export of finished leather to Russia, the ques- 
tion is asked me time and time again by our manufacturers: ‘Is it 
necessary to ship all this leather to Russia?’ Our answer is YES 
—unqualifiedly. If the great fighting spirit of the Russians can be 
helped by good American sole leather—they will get it!” 


MAJOR JOSEPH W. 
BYRON, Chief Leat‘er 
and Shoe Section, War 
Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





BURTON E. OPPENHEIM, 
Price Executive Textiles, 
Leather and Apparel Sec- 
tion, Office Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.., 
and A. J. SPRING, Special 
Advisor on Shoes and Leath- 
er, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Row on row, the ranks filed into the big room in the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, when 680 manufacturers 
assembled to cooperate with the government, mustering 
for war work the entire shoe manufacturing industry in 
one great meeting, called by the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. It was Friday, May Ist— 


patriotic May Day if there ever was one—for the spirit 
of the meeting was straight and true service under war 


conditions. The manufacturers listened in serious, 
sober silence to the three officials on the War Produc- 
tion Board. Ranks were not broken for a single 
moment, because this was indeed a momentous meeting. 

The morning session was limited to manufacturers 
and members of the press. The setting was historic. 
L. V. Hershey, Chairman of the Board of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association, keynoted the 
purpose: “To Cooperate with the Government in the 
Conservation of Materials for Winning the War.” The 
heads of eight cooperating manufacturers’ associations 


The afternoon session was for the serious purpose of 
drawing up specifications for shoemaking, to be ap- 
proved by the War Production Board and to be issued 
from Washington as the War Plan for Shoemaking. 
The group meetings were separated into the following 
divisions: Manufacturers of Men’s and Boys’ Shoes, 
Manufacturers of Women’s Shoes, Athletic Play Shoes, 
Moccasins and Miscellaneous Committee of Manufac- 
turers of General Lines. These were consolidated into 
a report, to be reviewed by the Board of Directors and 
transmitted to War Production Board, Washington. 

The three speakers were: Major Joseph W. Byron, 
Chief, Leather and Shoe Section, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C.; Burton E. Oppenheim, Price Execu- 
tive, Textiles, Leather and Apparel Section, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. (his address 
will be published next week), and A. J. Spring, Special 
Advisor on Shoes and Leather, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. Al Spring—shoeman ever—reports 


sat at the head table. 


“Our men in the armed services, who 
have the most important job to do, 
must have topnotch footgear and our 
civilian workers who are directly or in- 
directly making planes, tanks, trucks, 
cannon, bombs, and bullets for the men 
who are going out on the firing line 
must be well shod in good serviceable 
shoes. 

“It is remarkable that in your indus- 
try there has been nc let-up to date in 
over-all production—that there are no 
shortages of shoes—that for January, 
February, and March of this year more 
pairs of shoes have been produced than 
in the same period of 1941, which, in 
turn, was the highest shoe production 
year in history. It is all the more re- 
markable because you are producing 
all of the stepped-up requirements of 
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to the induotry as follows: 


the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and 
our Allies in only a portion of your 
men’s shoe factories which you allo- 
cated quickly and willingly for that 
purpose. No military contracts have 
been affected or held up in spite of 
your all-time high production of shoes 
for the civilian economy. 

“You have built a good stockpile of 
shoes for Mr. and Mrs. Civilian 
Worker while also making all the 
shoes asked for by the Armed Services, 
including our Allies. 

“Contrast the great stocks of shoes 
which are dramatized and promotion- 
ally displayed in every show window 
on Main Street in every town and vil- 
lage in the U. S. A. with the tire deal- 
er’s display or the automobile show 
window. 


“It is definitely obvious to Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer that there is no short- 
age of shoes and that stocks are ample, 
so that she or he can look around a bit 
for what suits them best and find the 
shoe priced to fit their pocketbook. 
They can see that there need be no 
rush to buy shoes, although there has 
been considerable laying in of extra 
pairs of shoes by those who thought 
there would be a shortage or by those 
who just wanted to have enough on the 
closet shelf to carry them through the 
War. 

“The President mentioned in his talk 
Tuesday night that ‘every loyal Amer- 
ican is aware of his individual respon- 
sibility.’ Our citizenry at war can be 
depended on to follow the ethical re- 
quirements of the time, and they will 
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bend backward to do their bit to fur- 
ther the war effort. Your industry like- 
wise will be depended upon to come 
through with a full measure of devo- 
tion to this cause, and you can in- 
dividually take leadership in showing 
the way. 

“There are enough shoes in retail 
and wholesale stocks, plus those which 
are in the process of manufacture, to 
cover the needs of the American people 
for quite some time—and there are 
enough hides in tanneries and finished 
leather coming through which will 
cover our needs for quite some time 
further. 

“The thing to work on now is sim- 
plification of shoes to conserve mate- 
rials. Continue to make as many shoes 
out of materials available as the coun- 
try at war is going to need. America 
is fast becoming totally at work and 
workers will need shoes. 


Civilian Shoe Prospects 


“Commonly used conventional mate- 
rial supplies for civilian shoe produc- 
tion obviously will become less plenti- 
ful as time goes on and our military 
requirements increase. Therefore im- 
mediate steps should be taken so that 
your industry will continue its per- 
formance of supplying all the wants 
of the military regardless of what they 
may be, while still making enough 
shoes to keep civilian America well 
shod while totally at work. Do this by 
carefully cutting your upper leather 
and reducing the amount of upper 
leather needed in each individual shoe 
that you make for civilian workers and 
by applying the same principle to sole 
leather. 

“Plan to conserve all materials used 
in every operation—frugality will be 
the watchword down to the saving of 
tacks used in side lasting shoes, nails, 
cements, thread, as well as the other 
component parts. Use non-critical sub- 
stitutes wherever possible. The sup- 
pliers of synthetic compositions are de- 
veloping substitutes made out of non- 
conflicting, non-critical raw materials. 
Be on the lookout for new ways and 
means to produce satisfactory quality 
shoes. : 

“The country is not short on shoes, 
and it won’t be if you continue to use 
the ingenuity that made possible your 
production records to date. Dependable 
shoes are important and you men are 
charged with the duty of using your 
known ingenuity for the development 
of ways and means to keep standards 
high. A reduction in pairs produced 
to 1940’s record of 404 million pairs 
would not only be a cut back to normal 
needs, depending, of course, on the 
number of pairs required by the Armed 
Services. Now is the time, while there 
are plenty of stocks of finished shoes, 
to plan to continue to produce shoes in 
ample quantities to cover all needs. 

“I am sure you know a lot about the 
functions and the duties of the War 
Production Board, of which the Shoe 
and Leather Section is a yart. Here 
are a few.excerpts from General Ad- 


ministrative Order No. 2-23 on the 
duties of the Board: 

“Instruction No. 1. In the light 
of military needs as expressed in 
the War Department, determine 
the resources that will be applied 
to war production and to the civil- 
ian economy consistent with war 
necessity. This instruction has 
been well attended to, what with 
your production record. You have 
met all the requirements of the 
Armed Services and have delivered 
their shoes on time. You have ac- 
complished this by using a minor- 
ity part of your men’s factories 
only. Besides you made civilian 
shoes at a rate exceeding current 
needed consumption. 

“Instruction No. 2. Eliminate 
by curtailment, conservation and 
otherwise, less essential uses of 
materials, facilities, services and 
manpower essential to the accom- 
plishment of the munitions pro- 


gram. 

“Sole Leather Order M-80 has 
curtailed the use of military 
weights and grades of sole leather 
and assures the Armed Services of 
the best quality of outsoles and in- 
soles for their footgear and was 
necessary to definitely cover war 
requirements. This sole leather 
would be earmarked for the Armed 
Forces anyway, but Order M-80 is 
the instrument of curtailment as 
set up in this Instruction No. 2. 

“Mr. Al Peirce and Mr. Duke Pear- 
son are working with the Commanding 
Officer of the Boston Army Base, Col. 
B. E. McKeever, to facilitate the func- 
tions of this Sole Leather Order M-80. 
The military services’ needs will be 
provided for out of their weights and 
qualities—the rest of all sole leather 
will flow to usual channels for civilian 
production as before. The shoe re- 
pairer is included in this usual flow and 
the requirements necessary for shoe 
repairing must be met. 


Army Retan Leather 


“The quantity of Army Retan upper 
leather necessary to make the shoes re- 
quired by the Armed Services also ,had 
to be stepped up and the facilities 
necessary to increase the production of 
Retan upper leather were set up by 
Mr. Ralph Pope and Col. B. E. Mc- 
Keever of the Boston Army Base. This 
program has been set so that Retan 
upper leather requirements will be 
met. 

“Instruction No. 3. Distribute 
the available supply of materials 
and equipment by priorities, allo- 
eation, and otherwise, with par- 
ticular reference to apportioning 
in a major way scarce materials. 

“Cements, rubber, quebracho, 
chrome, copper, steei, machinery, 
domestic and foreign hides and 
leather and other items come un- 
der this instruction. 

“Mr. George Orrick is the Section’s 
Priority Chief and looks into all ap- 
plications for priorities for the indus- 


try. Mr. Lewis Jackson and Mr. Ed- 
ward McKendrew, assisted by Mr. Al- 
bert Schain, are allocating foreign 
hides. Mr. Albert Hayes will direct 
the flow of tanning materials and will 
encourage the production of domestic 
tanning extracts. 


“Instruction No. 4. Assure the 
maintenance of a virile civilian 
economy consistent with the war 
necessity. 

“Obviously this Instruction No. 
4 has been amply carried out to 
date. You assured the mainte- 
nance of a virile civilian economy 
with a record peak production of 
shoes, while also providing for the 
military needs. You have enabled 

-retailers to amply stock their 
shelves, making record-breaking 
retail sales of shoes possible. 


“Mr. George Schifman and Mr. Harry 
Johnson are the Civilian Supply Con- 
sultants attached to the Section and 
they are interested in providing for 
civilian needs for the next fiscal year. 

“There has been some talk about the 
Shoe Business being on a spree. It’s 
questionable whether it’s been a spree 
(although you have been going lickety- 
split) but if so, you met all the mili- 
tary requirements for shoes and as- 
sured the maintenance of a_ virile 
civilian economy to date in accordance 
with Mr. Donald Nelson’s mentioned 
4 points in General Administrative Or- 
der No. 2-23. You must have encoun- 
tered difficulties in securing some ma- 
terials and have been unable to obtain 
others, although your production rec- 
ords do not indicate it. 


Domestic Cattle Estimates 


“Estimates of domestic cattle 
slaughter, Federal inspected and other, 
indicate that domestic cattlehide take- 
off will reach at least 18,750,000 hides 
this year, as compared with 17,800,000 
last year. We have an all-time high 
cattle population on the range and on 
farms throughout the country and an 
increased need for meat would increase 
the amount of take-off. 

“Our South American supply of 
hides is likely to drop—the shipping 
situation is decidedly uncertain, which 
means that it cannot be forecast how 
many hides will be brought up. The 
shipping situation will curtail imports 
of quebracho and other important tan- 
ning materials. Our military require- 
ments are taking a substantial quan- 
tity of our best hides. 

“The critical shipping situation 
means that our imports of goat and 
kid skins will probably be reduced ma- 
terially. There is a good supply of 
goat and kid skins in this country, but 
careful distribution and use of them is 
important. The maximum amount of 
skins available from South America 
should _still come in, depending, of 
course, on shipping facilities. You will 
contribute to making goat and kid 
skins stretch farther by cutting them 
frugally. Mr. Harold Connett and Mr. 
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Randolph Butler are giving careful at- 
tention to the importation and tanning 
of goat and kid skins. 

“The factors that will undoubtedly 
finally govern the rate of production of 
shoes will be sole leather, composition 
rubber soles and taps. It was neces- 
sary to amend Order M-80 reserving 
100 per cent of all sole leather of 
tary weight and quality for military 
use. Rubber restrictions further ag- 
gravate the situation, but the current 
allowance of scrap and reclaim rubber 
for soles, heels, and taps helps to re- 
lieve what otherwise would be a bad 
situation. 


Reduction in Chrome Supply 


“Chrome, as you know, is widely 
used in the production of steel for mili- 
tary use, and it has been necessary to 
reduce the supply available for tan- 
ning leather. Quebracho coming from 
South America is restricted to the ex- 
tent of shipping space available. Other 
types of domestic tanning extracts will 
be used and their production increased 
to supplement chrome and quebracho. 


“Mr. Ed Drew, Chief of Research for 


the Section, has carefully worked up 
figures to point the trend in the sup- 
ply of hides, skins, upper and sole 
leather and other various commodities. 
His studies indicate the need for frugal 
use of all items. 

“Copper is one of the most critical 
materials and must be reserved for 
military and essential civilian use. Cop- 
per Conservation Order M-9-C-1 pro- 
hibited the manufacture of eyelets and 
other shoe findings made of copper and 
copper base alloys after March 31. 
Manufacturers of eyelets have done a 
fine job in making the change-over to 
steel. Mr. Arthur Jones of the Section 
conferred with eyelet manufacturers in 
making this change-over. 

“Due to increasing military and 
other essential needs for steel, it has 
been necessary to reduce the mill sup- 
ply of plates and strips for civilian 
use. The Steel Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board is familiar with the es- 
sential needs of the shoe industry, but 
the mills are required to make all the 
plate and strip steel the military calls 
for, and frugal use of nails, tacks, 
shanks, etc., is important. 

“Increasing restrictions and limita- 
tions will force you to reduce the use 
of Latex and rubber cements. It is 
important, therefore, to find satisfac- 
tory non-essential substitutes and to 
use pastes wherever possible. 


Shortage of Nitro-Ceilulose 


“Nitro-cellulose, used in the manu- 
facture of pyroxylin cement and py- 
roxylin covered materials, is necessary 
for military use, reducing the supply 
available for civilian needs. The Chem- 
ical Section of W.P.B. will allow as 
much of these materials for the shoe 
industry as is possible consistent with 
war necessity. No order has been is- 
sued, but the amount allocated to the 
shoe industry is set for the present. 

“Shoe Machinery General Limitation 
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Order L-83, issued April 9, 1942, re- 
stricts the production and distribution 
of shoe manufacturing machinery, but 
does not apply to repair ~ mainte- 
nance of existing equipmen 

“At the last meeting of the Shoe 
Manufacturers Subcommittee in Wash- 
ington it was urged that immediate 
steps be taken to conserve materials 
by eliminating shoes that consume an 
excessive unnecessary amount of upper 
and sole leather. It was further urged 
that frugality be practiced in the use 
of all materials in every shoe manufac- 
turing operation. 

“The Agenda discussed at this meet- 
ing has been presented to you by your 
Association. Mr. Fairfax Leary of the 
War Production Board Legal Staff ex- 
plained the purpose of conservation 
orders at your Committee’s meeting in 
Washington when he said: 

“(1) ‘Produce from scarce materials 
only such footwear as is necessary to 
provide adequately for the population, 
and accomplish this with a minimum 
amount of leather and other scarce 
materials. 

“(2) ‘If the industry were merely 
instructed to manufacture fewer shoes 
but were permitted free usage of 


leather; the primary purpose of con- 
servation would not be accomplished. 
Furthermore, -the plan conceived by 
W.P.B.. is designed to safeguard all 
maneengnertey against unfair competi- 
tion.’ 


No Need to Curtail Shoes 


“Shoe production need not be cur- 
tailed other than by the law of supply 
and demand, if the materials used do 
not interfere with the war effort. The 
W.P.B. did not curtail the production 
of passenger automobile tires—they 
were curtailed because of the shortage 
of a critical material—rubber. 

“Since you obviously have produced 
a sizeable retail and consumer stock- 
pile of shoes, making almost a half a 
billion pairs last year and showing a 
5 per cent increase in the first quarter 
of this year, plan now to continue to 
keep shoe production normally ahead 
of whatever is going to be the rate 
of civilian consumption. 

“Analyze all the shoes in your line 
and throw out those that require a 
wasteful cutting of leather. Reduce 
styles or types to fewer numbers. It 
it a sensible wartime requisite for you 
as well as retailers to operate with 
fewer items in stock—getting better 
turnover and having fewer kinds and 
pairs of dead stock left over. 

“In your committee meetings this 
afternoon work toward real virile con- 
servation measures—use open discus- 
sion and free expression of all ideas 
to conserve all important materials— 
introduce these ideas in your current 
factory operations. Plan on how things 
ean be done differently than before, 
rather than stick to old rules, regula- 
tions, and formulas. Of necessity we 
must conserve critical materials, and 
necessity is still the mother of inven- 
tion. 


“We have surpluses of many things 
in America—our material supplies are 
long and short. We are long on agri- 
cultural products and livestock. Our 
cattle population is higher than it ever 
has been—we have been blessed by 
Mother Nature with most all raw ma- 
terials—we can find ways to convert 
some of these surpluses into good sub- 
stitutes for those items on which we 
are short—synthetic rubber possibly 
can be made from grains as well as 
other products. 

“Get away from inactive or passive 
participation in the problems that are 
facing you and set self-complacency 
aside for an active, virile interest in 
the difficulties facing your industry, 
and more especially, your country at 
war. With America’s tremendous re- 
sources and production facilities and 
its laboratories staffed with trained 
scientific personnel, whatever apathetic 
concern you may have as to your ma- 
terial supply can and should be shared 
with the experimental laboratories for 
their consideration. Stir up your re- 
sources—your sources of material sup- 
ply. Do your bit to keep our Standards 
of Living from lowering greatly even 
under Total War. 


Ways and Means to Conserve 


“Think and work, #6ward how much 
conservation can done and adopt 
ways and means to leave out unneces- 


~ sary sole leather, for instance, in one 


given type of shoe so that it will be 
available in some other type of shoe, 
ete. It takes work as well as thought 
and good intent to bring these things 
about, so roll up your sleeves and get 
into it. Whatever further conservation 
measures you discover and adopt, it 
will still take 90 per cent perspiration 
and 10 per cent inspiration to get them 
going. I read a sign some time ago in 
the Conservation Branch of O.P.A. 
which read: ‘We need conservation— 
not conversation.’ Arthur D. Anderson 
said recently in one of his editorials 
‘Eternal Vigilance is forever the price 
of freedom does not go far enough,’ 
and adds, ‘Eternal work is also the 
price of Victory.’ 

“Tt is doubtful whether shoe fac- 
tories equipped with shoe machinery 
could make any mechanical implements 
of warfare. Under stressing needs for 
skilled labor, however, transfer from 
shoe factories to munitions plants 
might become necessary. 

“Conceivably it may be necessary to 
give up a part of your production, your 
workers or your plants to further the 
war effort—time will tell. But until 
that time arrives, make the best of the 
situation by producing as many good 
quality shoes as will be needed with 
materials that are available. 

“Price ceilings which are a guard 
against ruinous inflation will take the 
urge out of speculative buying. Con- 
servation measures which you will de- 
velop will change the look of a good 

[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 
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CENTRAL STATES SHOE GROUP 


SHOE retailers and traveling shoe salesmen from the 
Middle West will meet for the first wartime convention 
of the Central States Shoe Fair May 17, 18, 19 and 20 
at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago. This, the second an- 
nual cooperative meeting of both retailer and traveler 


. 
now. Therefore, they welcome this opportunity to attend 
market and to contact all of their favorite sources of 
supply in one central location. Traveling salesmen are 
finding it distinctly to their advantage to show here, 
due to the fact that they can see large numbers of their 


Executive committee of the Central States Shoe Fair. First row, right to left: George Slater, 
secretary-treasurer; Carl E. Verburg, convention chairman, and Urban K. Allen, director of 
Second row, left to right: Algot Bowman, co-chairman, retail ttendance; H. B. Lovall, recep- 
tion chairman; L. L. Imig, vice-chairman; E. H. Dickinson, program chairman, and W. J. 
Crawford, co-chairman, retailer ince. 
Last row: Curtis Johns, entertainment chairman; Roland E. Lips, chairman salesmen’s attend- 
ance, and Sid Weber, vice-chairman. 





associations, is regarded as the most important regional 
show ever held in this part of the country. 

As originally conceived, the Central States Shoe Fair 
was planned to consolidate a number of smaller regional 
and state shows into one major effort. This year, with 
travel restrictions and with saving of tires a necessity, 
officials point out that this showing of major lines in 
one central location rather than at scattered points, fills 
a major need of both retailers and salesmen. 

As pointed out by Carl E. Verburg, convention chair- 
man, retailers realize that this is one of the shortest 
buying seasons they have ever experienced. All re- 
tailers realize that time means money today, that de- 
liveries are uncertain, and that if they are going to be 
covered at all for Fall, they must do their sizing-up 
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customers from surrounding states without consuming 
major quantities of gas and oil and without using up 
tires to do so. From advance reservations already in, 
retailers indicate that they are using this opportunity 
to visit the market to obtain the latest information 


available on production and their sources of supply. 


THE fact that all types of shoes and all price ranges 
are listed among the exhibitors is indication of the 
interest of the traveling men and of the manufacturers 
in the event. 
tion on low heels and walking-type shoes, will be the 
feature of most of the lines. There will be several lines 
of work shoes which have become an added source of 


Defense-type footwear, with concentra- 
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PLANS WARTIME CONVENTION 


Second Co-operative Meeting and Shoe Show at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 


May 17-20, Promises to Be One of the Most Important Regional Gatherings 


Ever Held in the Middle West, Affording an Opportunity to Merchants to 
See Many Lines without the Necessity of Travel to Distant Points. 


income for many retailers during the past six months. 
The presence of a number of in-stock houses among 
the exhibitors will be welcomed by retailers wishing to 
fill out their seasonal lines. 

Because of the fact that this will be largely a buying 
show with all interest centered on the writing of sizes 
for Fall and filling them in for Summer, the conven- 
tion has been extended from three to four days to give 
all retailers in the area time to visit all of their sources 
of supply and regular manufacturers. 


HOWEVER, there will be time for some relaxation and 
fun, according to Urban K. Allen and Curtis Johns, 
in charge of entertainment. This will take place at the 
Shoe Frolics to be given the night of May 19 in the 
Terrace Casino, which will provide an opportunity for 
good fellowship between manufacturers, salesmen, and 
retailers. An informal buffet supper will be served, the 
evening will be interspersed with dancing, and an out- 
standing floor show will be presented. The floor show 
which has been named the “Laugh Parade” will be 
made up of picked acts from the city’s leading night 
clubs. 

Officials of all associations cooperating in the Cen- 
tral States Shoe Fair will be present during the con- 
vention. These groups are the former Michigan Sum- 
mer Shoe Fair group, which is the host association, 
the Shoe Travelers’ Association of Chicago, the Illinois 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, the Illinois Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, the Wisconsin Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
the Wisconsin Shoe Travelers’ Association, and the 
Northwest Shoe Travelers’ Association. 

The executive committee is headed by Carl E. Ver- 
burg of the Michigan Shoe Fair group. Mr. Verburg 
serves as chairman this year, representing the host 
association. He is well known to the shoe trade par- 
ticularly throughout Michigan where he travels for the 
William Brooks Shoe Co. Secretary-treasurer is George 
Slater, who also served in that capacity last year. 

Vice-chairmen are Mr. Allen, of the Chicago Shoe 
Travelers; Algot Bowman, of the Illinois Retailers’ As- 
sociation; L. L. Imig, of the Wisconsin Shoe Travelers’ 
Association; C. A. Swanagan of the Illinois Shoe 
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PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, MAY 17 
10:00 A.M.—Registration 
Sample Rooms Open for Buying all Day and Evening 


MONDAY, MAY 18 
10:00 A.M.—Registration 
Sample Rooms Open for Buying all Day and Evening 


TUESDAY, MAY 19 
10:00 A.M.—Registration 
9:00 P.M.—Shoe Frolics and Dance—Terrace Casino 
Sample Rooms Open for Buying all Day and Evening 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 
Sample Rooms Open for Buying all Day and Evening 





Travelers, and Sid Weber of the Wisconsin Shoe Re- 
tailers’ Association. William L. Drummond, president 
of the Chicago Shoe Travelers, is chairman of registra- 
tion. Mr. Bowman and W. J. Crawford, of the Illinois 
Shoe Retailers’ Association are in charge of retail at- 
tendance and .Roland E. Lips, of the Illinois Shoe 
Travelers, in charge of salesmen’s attendance. 

Other committee members are: Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Johns, entertainment; Otto K. Dumke and E. H. Dickin- 
son, program, and Rube Metz, H. B. Lovall and Joe 
Messner, reception. 


LIST OF EXHIBITORS 


Acme Shoe Co..... : 
Acme Boot Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Athletic Shoe Co. 
Barrett Shoe Co. 

B & W Shoe Co....... 

L. E. Beaudin Shoe Co. 
Bloom Bros. Co... 


714 
432 
622 
530 
532 
722 
733 
[TURN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE | 
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The Editor’s 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Hitting the Ceiling !! 


ON May 18 you, as a retailer, go before the Court of 
Public Opinion. Your words and acts must then con- 
form with the General Maximum Price Regulation 
issued by your government. Tell and Sell as you did in 
March and all will go well with you. 

You are a soldier in the Army of business and every 
clerk at his fitting stool is enlisted for the service. 

Orders are orders! Any man who cuts corners, finds 
devious paths for evading or avoiding the law, will find 
out the life of his business is at stake. If you fail, the 
nation fails. Your sins will be visited upon you. 

Take it from me, there is no bitterness in the world 
compared to that of having disobeyed war orders. Many 
a merchant, castigated in the last war as PROFITEER, 
drank the bitter tea of regret because his appetite for 
mark-up was greater than his common sense. Make no 
mistake about it—the Court of Public Opinion will be 
in session after May 18. Govern yourself accordingly! 

For the time being you have shoes on the shelf that 
can be sold at March prices and in the same proportions 
as were offered to the public in March. The ceiling 
does not mean that automatically all shoes hit that point 
of highest price within your store. If you have been 
handling branded goods in three price brackets, don’t 
make the mistake of shooting them all into the top 
price; but have a true sense of proportion. When a 
woman comes in and asks for a branded shoe, similar 
to the one she bought in March, have something to 
offer her at that price. It would be a terrible thing if 
Washington were to receive countless shoe complaints 
from irate customers who are now, more than ever, 
conscious of the price they paid for goods in March. 

We're talking only in terms of retailing practice 
operative throughout America on May 18. When it 
comes to future supplies, which is something else again, 
remember, you are going to get the cooperation and 
team work of your vital resources for they, in turn, 
have great problems in pricing and in shortages. 

The Boot anp SHoe RecorpeR, this week, devotes 
the major portion of the book to the subject of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation and the problem 
of making shoes with available materials. Study it well! 
Sailors going to sea in a boat have to have a copy of 
the Pilot Rules on board at all times—so write to us 
for a copy of the General Maximum Price Regulation 
Bulletin No. 1, it’s your charter for doing business. It 
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will answer almost every one of your questions. Pre- 
serve this issue of the RecorpER because it has within 
it much that is immediately applicable to the operation 
of your business under regulation. 

Once before, in Recorper history, July 13, 1918, we 
published the First Official Interpretations of the Rec- 
ommendations. Andrew C. McGowin, Retail Shoe Mem- 
ber of the Hide, Skins and Tanning Materials Section 
of the War Industries Board, said then: 


“There are no restrictions on your current stock, A man may 
sell the shoes on his shelf. A fellow retailer who cancels an 
order now because he hopes to profit by the change of regula- 
tions, should sell his business and get out of it. Better lose a 
little than to cancel a damned thing you are liable for.” 


History repeats itself. The Armistice cancelled 
the regulations in the last war. Only Victory can 
cancel the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 

We hope you can take this calmly and soberly 
and with proper sense of proportion. Continue 
to do business as you did in March. Remember, 
the Office of Price Administration didn’t give you 
a license to push up all your shoes to the top ceil- 
ing as of March. Retain the same proportions 
and prices in all the types and grades you carry. 
But also remember, salesmanship is not totally 
abandoned by law. Competitive values and at- 
tractions still continue. Human nature will find 
preferences for one thing over another. . 

The General Maximum Price Regulation are no 
panacea for the perpetuation of mediocrity. Shoes have 
got to be interesting, and worth the price asked. The 
shoes that you have in stock are good shoes, and per- 
haps better as far as wearability, than the ones you will 
get next Fall. 

Make the public duly appreciative of the shoes you 
now have on the shelves and of the fitting service that 
you can give—and a simple declaration that you are 
fulfilling the law of the land on ceilings; and the result 
will be the Court of Public Opinion will continue to be 
in your favor. That deep and abiding friendship of 
customers with merchants will continue. And in due 
time, when the new shoes, made with the materials not 
needed for warfare, come into your store, that cus- 
tomer will be considerate and tolerant. 

This certainly is a day for patience and perseverance 
and we trust that even if shoes are definitely an out- 
standing mark on the index of public living, as itemized 
in the General Maximum Price Regulation, that the 
shoe trade will not be found wanting at the testing. 
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on the bargaining ability of the 
customer. 

If he sold that suite, of course, the 
sale price would be his fixed maximum. 
but we are assuming now that he had 
no sale. Since he hasn’t sold it, and 
since he has customarily used an offer- 
ing price as a basis on which to begin 
bargaining, we could not take that 
opening price as his highest price for 
the furniture. We would have to deter- 
mine his price for that suite of furni- 
ture under some other provision of the 
regulation. 

Now, so far we have reviewed two 
tests; one, the highest price at which 
he sold an article for delivery during 
March, the second, the highest offering 
price during March, the highest offer- 
ing price not to include the freak offer. 
"ee suppose he hasn’t made a sale 
and suppose he has no offering price. 
What then? The regulation provides 
then a third test. If the article was in 
stock during March but the retailer 
made no delivery of it, nor did he have 
an offering price, or if the article can- 
not be priced under tests No. 1 and No. 
2, then the retailer must take the estab- 
lish maximum price of a_ similar 
article most nearly like the one which 
he is attempting to get a price for. 

However, the article with which the 
new article is being compared, must 
have been delivered or offered for sale 
by the store during the month of March. 
By the terms of the regulation, one 
article is deemed similar to another 
article if the first has the same use as 
the second, if it affords the purchaser 
fairly equivalent serviceability. 

Now I come to what is the third, per- 
haps the most important, test. If it be- 
longs to a type which would ordinarily 
be sold-in the same price line. And in 
determining the similarity of such art- 
icles under the regulation, differences 
merely in style or design which do not 
substantially affect the use of the art- 
icle, serviceability of the article or the 
price line in which it would ordinarily 
have been put in the month of March, 
those deliveries are not to be taken into 
account in pricing. 

I wish I knew a lot more about the 
shoe business than I do, so that I could 
get down to specific examples and ad- 
dress myself to specific problems which 
may perhaps arise under the regulation 
under the application of this similarity 
test in the shoe business. I am not a 
shoe expert, but I might give you some 
examples to show what we have in 
mind. 

Suppose we take a lady’s coat as an 
example, a fitted tweed coat. The maxi- 
mum price of that coat during March 
was $19.95. Later a shipment of coats 
of substantially the same quality ar- 
rived, except that now the coats were 
in a box style rather than in a fitted 
style. 

Now, under the terms of the regula- 
tion both coats would be deemed similar 
and the maximum price would be $19.95, 
even though the seller mav have paid 
more or less for the box style. 

Let us suppose, again, that dresses 
were sold and delivered during March 
at $10.95. The quality, the workman- 
ship of the two dresses, are the same, 
the style slightly different, but they are 
dresses that would have sold in the same 
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price line in March. In that case, $10.95 
would be the highest price at which 
those dresses would be marked. 

You can make your own application 
to the shoe industry. You can make 
your own application, in terms of that 
kind of situation; that is, classifying 
your shoes as similar in terms of the 
price lines that you would have fitted 
those shoes in had they been sold dur- 
ing the month of March. 

ow suppose a retailer has no similar 
commodity in stock and he cannot price 
his article under 1, 2 or 3. Let me just 
say, parenthetically, that the Canadian 
price regulation which was issued in 
December of last year, stopped with 
this test that I just reviewed; that is, 
they did not go on from this point. It 
was either the same article or a sub- 
stantially similar article, and then they 
left it to the retailers of Canada to 
somehow find their own rules after the 
test of similarity was given. 

Well, now, we have tried to go on 
from that point. Suppose that you can- 
not use a similar commodity as a basis 
for pricing. In that case, the regulation 
provides that you may go to the most 
closely competitive seller of the same 
class and if that competitor has an 
established March price for that article 
or for a similar article most nearly like 
it, you can use his established price as 
your maximum price. 

Under this test, in order to be chosen 
for comparison, a store must carry the 
same or a similar article most nearly 
like the article being priced. It must be 
also a store of the same type and class 
—that is, an independent store ought 
to be compared with another independ- 
ent store; a chain store with a chain 
store, a department in a department 
store with another department in a de- 
partment store, and so on. 

Furthermore, it must be the nearest 
store of the same class which is closely 
competitive in the sale of such com- 
modities. We have put that provision 
in the regulation to provide a way by 
which an established store may price a 
new article or a new line that cannot 
be priced on the basis of its existing 
stock of merchandise, but can be priced 
on the basis of stock carried by a com- 
petitive seller. That provision also will 
turn out to be useful, we hope, in help- 
ing a new store that goes into business 
for the first time in pricing its mer- 
chandise, since it can establish basic 
ceiling prices according to the prices 
already established in the store of its 
nearest competitor of the same class. 

Let me say, also, that a store is not 
deemed wholly new where the business 
is a successor to another store in the 
same location, or where the new store 
is begun with the merchandise of an- 
other business at a new site. Where 
such transfers take place, the price 
ceiling goes with the merchandise. 

Well, now, I have given four tests 
under the regulation. Suppose you have 
gone patiently through each one of 
these tests and you are still puzzled; 
you can’t price your article. Suppose 
that it is a wholly new article, an article 
which cannot be compared with similar 
articles. 

In that case, the regulation provides 
that the retailer will determine the 
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A JOB THAT PAYS WELL 


The Health Spot Shoe Shop plan 
pays the store manager not only 
a very satisfactory salary but 
also a liberal share of the 
profits. 


In this way, a man who is ambi- 
tious and hard-working,” can 
soon realize all his dreams of a 


good income. 


He puts all of his energy to 
work because he knows that it 
will revert to him in the form 
of a profit. 


Working under such conditions, 
he is happy and reflects this at- 
titude to his customers. They in 
turn are more friendly and are 
happy to send in their friends. 


Yet, the Health Spot Shoe Shop 
operator has no investment to 
make. All that he must contrib- 
ute is a knowledge of fitting and 
selling shoes, and the ability to 
conduct a retail business. 





Mr. Gene F. Cassidy 
MANAGER 
HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
222 WASHINGTON STREET 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


As Manager of the Waukegan 
Health Spot Shoe Shop, Mr. 
Cassidy has built the store’s vol- 
ume up steadily, at the same 
time increasing his income. 


MEN WANTED 


There is a constant demand for 
the right men to operate Health 
Spot Shoe Shops. Send for your 
application blank today! 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 











* Washington Newsreel * 


DAVID R. CRAIG, president of American Retail Fed- 
eration, made the following statement to Boot AND SHOE 
Recorver’s Washington representative on the subject 
of the general price freeze: 

“The blanket ceiling on prices annouriced by the 
President and the OPA represents the government's first 
step to check inflation. There is no doubt that retailers 
will try to comply fully with the terms of the order. 

“Retailers have urged from the beginning that any 
program designed to spike inflationary forces must pro- 
vide adequate controls over all the inflationary elements. 
The imposition of a price ceiling alone has not elim- 
inated the inflationary menace to any considerable 
extent. Until the excess billions of spendable purchas- 
ing power are taken out of the market through taxa- 
tion or savings, and until farm prices and wages are 
brought under control, the President’s program to halt 
rising living costs will not be achieved. And control 
over all the economic factors should be imposed with- 
out delay.” 


* a * 


ECONOMISTS say that the first world war cost the 
American people in inflated values approximately $13,- 
500,000,000, and OPA says that price rises since 
August, 1939, have already cost the country about 
$35,000,000,000. 


* * * 


THE general price freeze announced by Leon Hender- 
son OPA Price Administrator is an attempt to put up 
a dike to stem the flood of increased buying power with 
less consumer goods available for purchase resulting in 
inflated currency. The theory of inflation is that the 
scarcity of goods will force prices up, and if com- 
modity prices rise, wages are bound to follow. 


* * *~ 


THERE are 1,900,000 retail establishments in the 
United States which will be affected by the price order. 
One of the difficulties of the small merchant will be to 
find out just what his March prices were in order to 
keep within the “ceiling”. Many firms, so small that 
they do not keep books, and do not even have inventory 
control, will find it difficult to tell what correct prices 
should be. 


QNE very interesting feature of the new regulation is 
the fact that with the effective date of the order all 
wholesalers and retailers are automatically licensed to 
do business. Price violation will be a cause of removal 
of the right to do business. 
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MR. HENDERSON said that the goal of OPA is to 
reduce consumer buying to the levels of 1932 which 
he thought would be accomplished by the end of next 
year, with 1935 levels reached by the end of 1942. 
Rationing, of course, is the instrument by which OPA 


will control consumer goods supply. 
a * * 


THE price organization will be composed of the OPA 
in Washington, and the regional and district offices in 
the field, assisted by the state and local offices. There 
will be nearly 10,000 local boards which Mr. Hender- 
son called “committees of neighbors.” 

Adjustments in prices will be made by Washington, 
but complaints may be received by the regional and 
district offices. The state offices will now have price 
duties as well as rationing powers. Local boards will 


devote themselves to rationing. 
* * * 


BECAUSE wholesale prices have risen 31 per cent and 
retail prices only 25 per cent since September, 1939, 
the advantage in the freeze seems to be with the whole- 
saler. Some retailers who were appealed to by Hender- 
son some time back not to participate in the general 
price rise, feel let down by the way things have taken 
shape. Retailers in this class claim that already they 
cannot replace goods they are now selling 7 to 9 per 
cent below current ‘wholesale levels. 

Mr. Henderson said that it might be that wholesale 
prices would have to be “rolled back” to preserve a 
fair balance between wholesalers and retailers, but he 
further added that retailers would be expected to absorb 
the losses in most cases. 

“We have the most luxurious retailing methods in 
the world, and part of the brunt of the price ceilings 
could be saved by reductions in the cost of doing busi- 
ness.” This seemed to be the crux of Mr. Henderson’s 
attitude when questioned about prospective inequities 
which retailers may encounter. 

In cases where gross hardship to retailers is ap- 
parent, due to the fact that retail price advances have 
not kept pace with wholesale costs, as most shoe re- 
tailers believe to be the situation in the shoe business, 
it will be necessary for an individual retailer to bring 
the matter to the attention of OPA in order to obtain 
consideration of the question of whether relief should 
be granted. - 


* - 7 


QPA says it is not going to try to use snooping meth- 
ods to enforce the price freeze but its press statement 
is an open invitation to housewives to watch prices. 

[TURN TO PACE 32, PLEASE] 
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Shoe Price Ceilings 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23] 


maximum price by ne the same 
markup.on the commodity being priced 
as the retailer can realize at present 
replacement cost on a commodity which 
was the largest seller during March in 
the same general classification of mer- 
chandise and in the same general price 
range. 

That sounds complicated. I think I 
can make it a lot simpler than it 
sounds. Suppose you have this new 
article and you are puzzled about it. 
What the regulation says you should 
do is to go to the same general classifi- 
cation of merchandise and pick out the 
article in the same general price range 
which you sold the largest number of 
units in March to the best of your 
knowledge. 

What the regulation asks you to do 
is to take this article which you picked 
out, divide its selling price by its re- 
placement cost. That will give you the 
replacement cost as of the March base 
period. That will give you a percentage 
figure. You take the cost of the new 
article, multiply it by that percentage, 
and that figure under the regulation is 
the price of this new article. 

Those are the five tests which the 
regulation provides. They may sound 
complicated, but remember, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we are trying in this 
regulation to legislate, to administer, 
at one fell swoop for nearly two million 
retailers. We are trying to cover every 
variety of transaction that occurs at 
retail. We have tried to make it pos- 
sible for every article in your store to 
be priced somehow. We have tried to 
the best of our ability to make it a 
pricing system which you can apply. 

If there are still problems, we want 
to hear about those problems, and we 
want to take supplementary action 
which will help to clarify your prob- 
lems. But remember that this is an 
effort to provide for a whole nation at 
one time; the refinements have to come 
later. This is a rough instrument; it 
has to be a rough instrument at this 
time. 

I said earlier that this regulation is 
a regulation which will be supplemented 
by other regulations. Within the regu- 
lation there is provision for two types 
of adjustments. First there is provision 
for adjustment in those cases where 
the prices which are frozen in March 
are abnormally low in relation to the 
prices which are frozen for other sell- 
ers of the same class. If for example 
a particular store, all during the month 
of March, was running, let us say, a 
25th anniversary sale, and they made 
it a real sale and they reduced their 
prices all through the store 15 and 25 
per cent, and it was 15 and 25 per cent 
below the prevailing level of prices 
which were established during March 
by all their competitors, that concern 
under the regulation can come in and 
petition for an adjustment. 

That retailer could not continue his 
prices indefinitely, but wherever his 
pricés are abnormally low in relation 
to the general level of prices estab- 
lished for his. competitors, he should 
petition OPA, the nearest regional or 
field office, for relief, and in those cases 
OPA will conduct an investigation and 
if his claim is established he will be 
permitted to make an adjustment in his 
selling prices if he can demonstrate 
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that his prices are well below the com- 
petitive level set by other sellers of the 
same class. 

That is one type of adjustment. We 
might call that the out-of-line cases 
where one fellow is out of line with the 
prevailing level established for his 
competitors. 

Second, in some instances the maxi- 
mum prices that are frozen by this 
regulation will not give an industry or 
a group within the industry a sufficient 
margin with which io live equitably. 
Well, if that should happen, we want to 
have the retail seller in this case for- 
ward complete information to the near- 
est field , to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, to the retail trade and 
service division in Washington. 


UNCLE SAM, but... 
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See that sole stamp? Note the 
DATE — when Curtis began U. S. 
Navy shoe production. Hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of Curtis shoes 
have since borne successive serial 
numbers of that stamp shoes 
built to the rigid specifications of 
America’s most exacting shoe buyer. 
In the meantime, the identical pains- 
taking methods that create the un- 
questioned Curtis quality have pre- 
vailed — and always will — in the 
Curtis civilian shoe division. 

Curtis shoes, produced on time, de- 
livered on time, are timely, too, in 
styling. They’re ready for you and 
your seasonal promotion plans. 


MARLBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


We want to know about those cases. 
We want to investigate them, and if 
circumstances warrant we plan to issue 
supplementary regulations. 

There is provided within this regula- 
tion, provision by which OPA may fix 
maximum prices for different classes of 
sellers afterwards or fix different base 
periods for the determination of their 
maximum prices. 

Now, this second situation, the 
shrinking of margins, may be serious. 
It will affect retailers. It may affect 
retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers. We are now setting up the pro- 
cedure which will be the procedure with 
which we propose to handle such situa- 
tions. Roughly, it is going to take this 
shape: If the retailer, for example, 
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petitions that he cannot operate at ex- 
isting margins—that is, the relation- 
ship between wholesaler and the retail 
prices is such that a retailer, and re- 
tailers all over the country are in that 
position, OPA is “— to make an im- 
mediate study of the circumstances, 
either in conjunction with retail groups 
or from its own sources of information. 

It will then call in groups of retailers, 
of wholesalers and manufacturers in 
common meeting. The problem will be 
presented. It will be presented as a 
common problem to be threshed out 
commonly. If agreemests can be 
reached within that group for sharing 
the burden through the lowering of 
wholesale or manufacturing prices, it 
is possible that OPA will not have to 
take any further steps. But if such an 
agreement cannot be reached, then OPA 
will proceed on its own steam. 

It will use these meetings to get a 
factual basis for a supplementary order 
establishing new prices, new wholesale 
and manufacturers’ prices with margins 
equitable to all. 

And of course, you may ask, what if 
there is not margin sufficient to go 
around? If the manufacturers’ costs do 
not permit a reduction in his price? 
Cases of that sort may arise. We will 
do everything in our power to encour- 
age economies in operating expenses. 
We will expect each one of you in this 
period ahead to exercise that God-given 
ingenuity which is yours to bring about 
such economies. But if even r all 
those economies have been effected, the 
frills have been cut, expensive selling 
methods reduced, there is still an in- 
sufficient margin, we shall be forced to 
consider a subsidy. 

We shall do what essentially the 
Canadians have already done before us, 
in certain circumstances provide sub- 
sidies, but the rule, the commandment, 
the Bible, will always be the March re- 
tail prices must be held. 

But I think I ought to say that the 
subsidies which may be allowed will not 
necessarily permit the continuation of 
the same margin as usual; that is, will 
not permit the full peacetime profits. 

Universal ceilings are going to re- 
quire a good many adjustments in our 
ways of doing ness. That is part of 
the cost of war. In a sense, gentlemen, 
this is the first time that in a ma 
way the retail industry is being enrol 
as soldiers in this war, and as soldiers 
we will ex each one of you, as each 
of you will realize that there are sacri- 
fices to be made to win this battle, to 
win it not only on foreign fronts but 
to win it on the domestic front, to win 
it in the sense that we preserve the 
things that we are fighting for, a stable 
economy, an economy that will outlast 
this war. We will have to make adjust- 
ments, all of us, and we will be working 
with you; and as we work with you we 
want to work out these adjustments as 
fairly and as equitably as possible to 
all parties concerned. 

This battle against inflation on the 
domestic front is as m for your 
ultimate protection as it is for the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole. We 
want your a. I know that we 
can count on it. When problems arise 
as they are now arising, we want to 
know about them, we want to try to 
work them out together, and we want 
you to know that we will approach 
these problems with sympathetic under- 
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standing and as rap’ as is humanly 
possible in an ing as gigantic 
as this one is. a ee 

PRESIDENT LK: I think, Dr. 
Fainsod, that the applause that has 
been accorded to your very splendid ad- 
dress is sufficient proof of the feeling 
of reassurance that comes to a great 
many of us from the general tenor of 
your talk, and the facts that you have 
ang us, wg" appreciate, very much, 

t message from sir! 

As the talk that iy Biter tea nade 
progressed, there have of course been 
necessary certain in some of 
the questions that we have prepared. 
We do not want to burden you by ask- 
ing for decision on the same thing that 
has already been covered. I want to 
announce that a complete transcription 
of this address will made available 
to the trade publications. The trade 
publications and the daily publications 
are well represented here today. The 
daily publications, no doubt, could not 
wait for the complete transcription but 
they will give the salient points of it, 
I am satisfied. 

We will ask a few questions first, 
and as questions occur to you, write 
them down. We want to have them col- 
lected as quickly as we can so that 
your committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to go over them. 

The very first ‘question that we had 
prepared was answered by Dr. Fainsod 
in relation to his application to re- 
tailers. I must explain that Dr. Fainsod 
is the head of the retail up of OPA. 
He however is thoroughly qualified to 
clarify for us the applications to the 
manufacturing group as well, so that 
I am satisfied we may ask him questions 
as to the application for the manufac- 
turers, and you will see the point of 
what I mean when I state this first 
question. 

uestion: “Does the manufacturer’s 
highest price in March refer to shoes 
sold in that month but not delivered in 
that month, or is the price determined 
by deliveries actually made in March?” 

DR. FAINSOD: answer to that 
question is that it refers to deliveries 
actually made in March for the manu- 
facturer. In other words, if the manu- 
facturer sold some shoes in March for 
later delivery, for delivery in April or 
May at a higher price than the price 
which prevailed for delivery during 
March, that manufacturer is by this 
regulation automatically rolled back to 
his highest price for delivery during 


March. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: That settles 
that question, so let us proceed to the 
next. 

Question: Do the regulations provide 
for the maintenance of quality within 
the bounds of supplies available under 
Governmental restrictions? 

Now, in order to amplify that ques- 
tion, of course, it would not be possible 
to require that a quality be maintained 
if in doing that certain materials had 
to be used which the Government says 
you cannot use. For instance, certain 
weights of sole leather or certain other 
articles that go into shoes. Naturally, 
it could not complied with if the 

ictions preven it. That is the 
reason we worded that question in that 


way. 

DR. FAINSOD: I don’t know a prob- 
lem more difficult in framing of this 
regulation than the control of quality, 
and I don’t know of an industry which 





is likely to be faced with this problem 
in more acute form in the next months 
than the shoe industry. I think I can 
say two things which may not answer 
your specific questions, but which will 
at least give you the guiding thinking 
by which we will shape our policy on 
this problem of quality. 

In the first place, where because of 
the war effort it is necessary to use 
different kinds of materials, different 
kinds of leather from those that have 
been used in the past, it is obvious that 
we cannot compel and we would not 
want to compel the use of the custo- 
mary materials. 

At the same time we are anxious that 
quality be maintained to the highest 
point possible within the limitations 
that are put on us by the war program. 

Now, that means this, that where we 
encounter situations where quality 
down-grading is taking place not be- 
cause of the war effort but as a method 
of getting out from under the price 
regulation, we will at that point step 
in and check that kind of thing. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Should there 
be any questions on any one of these 
points that would further amplify or 
explain, we will be glad to have those 
questions. made from the floor. 

Question: “Explain the purposes of 
the difference between manufacturers’ 
and retailers’ effective dates, May 11th 
and May 18.” 

DR. FAINSOD: We would have liked, 
if possible, to put this regulation into 
effect immediately on its announcement 
for all groups. at would have had 
certain advantages; particularly, small 
merchants would have been in a better 
position to remember back what their 
basic period prices were. We are not in 
that position, and we decided that it 
would be inadvisable to do that because 
it was extremely necessary to have a 
period after the announcement of the 
regulation in which we could hold meet- 
ings like this to explain the regulation 
to the trade. 

Now, why the difference in the effec- 
tive date as between manufacturers and 
wholesalers on the one hand, and re- 
tailers on the other hand? For one 
thing, much more difficulty is had-in 
reaching the retailers. It takes us a 
little longer to get the message out, 
but more important even than that, 


there exists in many lines a lag between 
wholesale and retail prices. Many re- 
tailers had made pretty heavy commit- 


ments at higher prices, higher costs, 
than the March or earlier period. We 
were anxious (I don’t know how this 
applies particularly to the shoe indus- 
try, it applies in many others) not to 
penalize the retailer too must by per- 
mitting manufacturers and wholesalers 
to load them with deliveries in this 
three-week period before the effective 
date of the order. We could not have it 
go into effect much sooner use we 
felt that we had to allow for whole- © 
salers and manufacturers, too, an inter- 
vening period of explanation and clari- 
fication. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Question: “Will 
the retailer be required to post ceiling 
prices on unbranded lines of shoes? If 
so, if the answer is yes, how shall he 
handle this?” 

DR. FAINSOD: This question refers 
to the regulation requiring the posting 
of ceiling prices on merchandise. There 
is no question about what it means as 
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applied to branded lines. This question 
applies to unbranded lines. 

R. FAINSOD: I would like to say 
a word first about some of the record 
provisions of the regulation—up to this 
point I have said goes | about that. 
Some of you, as you those provi- 
sions and particularly as you set about 
the burden of fulfilling them, will re- 
gard the burden that we impose upon 
you as very great indeed. 

Let me say, frankly, that it is a 
burden. We are asking all retailers to 
make a record of their maximum prices, 
their March base period prices. We are 
asking them to post the maximum prices 
of certain cost-of-living commodities. 

I will discuss the technique a little 
bit more afterwards, but I want you to 
understand first the general thinking 
that was behind these requirements. 

Before we issued this regulation, 
while we were considering it, we went 
to the Canadians, the Canadian Admin- 
istrators, to Mr. Gordon, the Chairman 
of their Wartime Prices Board, and I 
talked this over with Mr. Barton, my 
opposite number over there, the retail 
administrator, and we asked them this 
question: “Having been through your 
experience, what do you think is the 
greatest single mistake that you 
made?” - 

And they said, “The greatest mistake 
we made was not to obtain or get a 
record of base period prices.” 

I said, “Why? Why is that a mis- 
take? Couldn’t you trust your re- 
tailers ?” 

Well, because there was no record of 
base period prices, the Canadians got 
themselves in to a situation where con- 
sumers in all directions were coming 
to the Board and its representatives 
and saying, “We don’t know what these 
base period prices are. We think this 
storekeeper is profiteering on us.” 

In order to meet that criticism, the 
Canadians brought out and printed up 
hundreds of thousands of copies (I wis 
I had one here) of little shopper books 
which they put into the hands of every 
housewife. They called on the house- 
wives to police the storekeepers. That 
is essentially what they had to do be- 
cause they did not have a record of base 
period prices with which to start what 
amounted to a war between the cus- 
tomer and the retailer. 

That is not what OPA wants. We are 
not looking upon this program as a 
battle between the purchaser and the 
storekeeper. I don’t know a relation- 
ship in most small communities more 
intimate, more pleasant, more friendly, 
than the relationship between the store- 
keeper and his customers. I speak from 
personal experience. My father was a 
storekeeper. I saw the flow of custom- 
ers coming through. They were friends. 

We don’t want a war between the 
customer and the storekeeper and we 
don’t want to turn the customer’s loss 
into that kind of war, so in order to 
avoid that kind of consumer policing, 
we have in effect taken the responsi- 
bility ourselves, you see, to enforce 
base period prices and we have asked 
you to record those base period prices. 
And we have also asked in this regula- 
tion that you post maximum prices on 
certain selected cost of living com- 
modities. 

Now, we have tried to make those 
requirements flexible requirements. Let 
me read .a sentence or two from the 
regulation, and let me say that before 
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these provisions were put in the regula- 
tion I sent out members of my staff to 
shop every variety of store to get judg- 
ments from merchants on the flexibility 
the practicality of using this kind of 
marking or posting system. We went 
over price tags and we went over par- 
ticular problems in particular lines, and 
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RocHESTER, N. Y.—Shoes have taken 
on a brand new role. It has been found 
that they are an admirable medium for 
getting acquainted—for breaking down 
barriers of shyness between soldiers 
and pretty girls at public social func- 





Left to right: Miss Sue Gardner of Ro- 
chester Ordnance Office, Miss Barbara 
Boyce of the Chatterbox Club and Pri- 
vate Leslie Thompson of the Fourth 
Armored Division, Pine Camp, N. Y. 


tions designed to provide entertainment 
for members of our armed forces. 

This can be accomplished with great 
success (as you can plainly see by the 
accompanying photograph) by means 
of a get acquainted shoe scramble 
which has just the ingredients which 
such an occasion requires in illustrating 
how to “make friends and influence 
people.” 

When soldiers of the Fourth Ar- 
mored Division, Pine Camp, N. Y., came 
to Rochester to take part in Army Day 
events, they were guests: at a dance 
sponsored by the swanky Chatterbox 
Club at Cutler Union of the University 
of Rochester. In the phraseology of 
society editors, the “fashionables” were 
present and the affair might have taken 
on airs of formality but for the fact 
that someone hit upon the idea for a 
shoe scramble. 

Accordingly, each young lady—or a 
lot of them, anyway—took off one of 
her dainty shoes and tossed it in the 
middle of the floor. The soldiers were 
assigned to the job of finding the owner 
of each shoe and putting it on her foot. 

Did the shoes help them get ac- 
quainted? You would be surprised. 
Why, in no time at all they were calling 
each other by their first names. The 
boys all agreed they had more fun at 
the shoe scramble than any other time 
since they have been in the army. 


we think we have worked out something 
now finally which is pretty feasible. 
Remember, in, that we are legislat- 
ing for a whole economy, a big economy. 


We have said that on and after May 
18th, the effective date, every person 
offering to sell these cost of living 
commodities, shall mark the maximum 
prices of such commodities in a man- 
ner plainly visible to and understand- 
able by the purchasing public. 

There are special regulations which 
apply to shoes, which I will talk about 
in a minute. 

We say that the maximum price may 
be marked on the article itself or on 
the shelf or the bin or the rack of the 
holder or container upon or in which 
the article is kept, or it may be posted 
at the place, in the business establish- 
ment, where the article is offered for 
sale, and the maximum price shall be 
stated as follows: ceiling price, so 
much, or our ceiling price, so much. Of 
course, each store may have its own 
ceiling and it may be advisable for you 
in order to avoid misunderstanding 
with your customer to reiterate, as we 
will try to reiterate, the idea that each 
store has its own ceiling—“our ceil- 
ing,” so and so. 

Now, in the shoe lines, if you look at 
the end of the regulation, you will see 
that the footwear category — street, 
work, dress, sport shoes for men, 
women and children—may be posted by 
price lines at the place in the business 
establishment where the shoes are be- 
ing offered for sale. They can be posted 
by price lines; that is, you can say, 
“Our ceiling price for shoes: $3.95, 
$4.95, $5.95,” provided that in addition 
the selling price of each pair of shoes 
is marked on a shoe or on the box. 

That, in‘ brief, is what the posting 
provisions are, so far as the shoe re- 
tailer is concerned. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: I think you 
would agree that Dr. Fainsod is so ex- 
plicit, so careful in his explanations, 
that I find he is anticipating and an- 
swering as he goes along, many of the 
questions I am getting, and we are 
putting those aside and saving that 
much time. He is certainly anticipating 
a lot of questions that would be asked 
him. 

Question: “Has any provision been 
made for allowing a higher price where 
more expensive materials are being 
used in fall shoes than those used in 
shoes delivered in March?” 

Did everybody understand that 
question ? 

This, of course, has to do with the 
fact that well, say, suede leathers are 
more costly than certain other mate- 
rials and maybe this manufacturer was 
not making these shoes of suede lea- 
thers in the spring but he is in the fall. 
We want to know what the answer is 
on that. 

DR. FAINSOD: Let me say, first, 
that again I like to give you the general 
thinking first, because I find that when 
I do that we can work out the details 
a little bit later because we have a 
framework within which to work them 


out. 

The thinking in OPA is that we want 
to see existing price lines maintained; 
that is, the price lines that were in the 
store in March, and, as far as possible, 
we want to see shoes available in those 
different price lines for sale to the con- 
cumer in approximately the same pro- 
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portion in which they were available to 
purchasers in March. 

The apparel section working with 
shoe manufacturers—let me make clear 
that that is a different part of OPA; 
my responsibilities are in the retail 
side of things, not in manufacturing— 
the apparel section working with shoe 
manufacturers, will do everything in 
its power to insure that that principle 
which I stated will be fulfilled, and if 
it is fulfilled at the manufacturing level, 
we expect that it will be possible to 
fulfill it at the retail level. 

Now, if there should come into the 
market, and again I say this with great 
diffidence and without in any sense 
wanting to be bound because, as I indi- 
cated before, mine is not a shoe experi- 
ence—if there should come into the 
market more expensive leathers than 
were there before, there will be within 
the spirit of the regulation a method 
for pricing shoes made from such lea- 
ther which will make sure that such 
shoes are priced in proper relationship 
to the March price level which is estab- 
lished as the base period. 


PRESIDENT VOLK: Question: 
“What is the attitude of the Price Ad- 
ministration toward shoes made from 
reptile or comparable materials where 
the prices are high but the materials 
themselves are of no value in the war 
effort?” 

DR. FAINSOD: If you mean to imply 
by that question whether OPA would 
discourage the production of shoes 
from such materials, the answer would 
be emphatically no. It is obvious that 
OPA wants to see shoes produced. But 
again to repeat my earlier statement, 


we will make every effort to make sure 
that when such shoes are priced they 
will be priced in proper relationship to 
the March prevailing prices. 
PRESIDENT VOLK: Now, we have 
covered — a few general basic ques- 


tions and we are getting to a few more 
specific ones. 

Question: “A manufacturer makes 
and markets a line of shoes which were 
shipped during March at the following 
established prices: $5, $5.25, $5.50. Is 
the highest price, $5.50, the maximum 
allowable established price for all shoes 
in that line?” 

DR. FAINSOD: This is the sort of 
question that needs a little spelling out, 
I suspect as I read it. I should like to 
ask a few questions myself. [Laughter. ] 

I notice that the question says: 
“Which were shipped during March. P 
I assume we had better add “delivered 
during March” so as to tie it down to 
delivery during March, and I assume 
we will have to interpret this question 
as applying precisely to the same shoe; 
that is, I assume that what we mean 
here is the same shoe being sold first 
at $5, then at $5.25. 

[Several noes from the audience.] 

All right! Now, the reason I am ask- 
ing these questions is because I want 
to be very certain that I am covering 
this very precisely. 

If it were the same shoe, of course, 
$5.50 would be the highest price, pro- 
vided it was for delivery durin h, 
but if these are different price lines, $5 
is the highest price for t particular 
line, $5.25 for that line, $5.50 for the 
third line. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: This next ques- 
tion will conclude those prepared in 
advance and the other questions asked 


hereafter will be from those that have 
been collected here on the floor. We 
are trying to sort them out so that we 
will get those that perhaps have the 
widest appeal or interest. 

Question: “If through conservation 
measures plus lack of supply of top- 
grade sole leather a manufacturer pro- 
duces at lower cost a given shoe, should 
all of the savings in cost created there- 
by reflect itself in the price made to 
the retailer?” 


DR. FAINSOD: That is one I should 
like to dodge. The reason I should like 
to duck it is not because I don’t have 
answers in mind, but because it is the 
kind of thing that ought to be answered 
not by me, as head of the Retail Divi- 
sion, but by Mr. Oppenheim as head of 
the Apparel Section, who deals specif- 
ically with manufacturers’ prices. He 
is in process of working out a formula 
for the pricing of all shoes at the 
manufacturers’ level and I don’t in any 
way want to pre-judge the formula that 
he will work out. 


PRESIDENT VOLK: Now, we will 
take the first question from the floor. 

Question: “What about the case of 
retailer who buys two somewhat similar 
styles of pumps, paying $4.15 for each 
style? In order to average his markup, 
it has been his practice to sell one style 
at $6.95 and the other at $7.95. Can he 
continue to follow that practice?” 


DR. FAINSOD: I assume that in this 
case in the March period he would have 
bought his $6.95 price line and the 
$7.95 price line, even though they are 
somewhat similar, even though the cost 
is the same for each price line. If he 
had that price line on sale in March he 
could continue those two price lines on 
in the same proportion. [Laughter.] 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Gentlemen, 
here is one more question that can be 
answered very briefly. I will just ask 
Dr. Fainsod to specify what is meant 
in ‘he reference in the regulation to 
class of retailers. Perhaps he could 
amplify that a little more. 


DR. FAINSOD: We use the expres- 
sion in the regulation, “sellers of the 
same class.”” What we mean there—it 
is spelled out in the definitions in the 
regulation; maybe I ought to read it 
out of the regulation itself—but what 
we mean is that department stores are 
a class of sellers, specialty shops are in 
the same class, cutrate drug stores are 
in the same class, chain stores are in 
the same class, shoe chains are in the 
same class, and that when we make 
comparison, you see, we are making 
comparisons, price comparisons, within 
that class. We are not comparing 
prices of one class with those of a very 
different class where we use, of course, 
this conception of a class. 

You will find that spelled out, if you 
want to get more light on it, in the 
regulation itself. You will find it to- 
ward the end of the definitions. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Thank you. 

Question: “Did you say the law 
means highest price sold to that par- 
ticular customer or to that class of 
customer ?” 

DR. FAINSOD: I think I had better 
read the regulation itself there. 

In the definition of the highest price 
charged it says this: “No seller shall 
change his customary allowances, dis- 
counts, or other price differentials un- 
less such change results in a lower 


rine. The highest price charged shall 
a price c during March 1942 
to a purchaser of the same class.” 

Mr. Edison reminds me that perhaps 
I need to say a word or two more on 
this idea of the purchaser of the same 
class. In order to make .it perfectly 
clear, what we mean is that where there 
is a price prevailing to a whole class of 
customers that price shall givern, you 
see, all transactions which apply to 
everybody within that class of customer. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: So many of 
these questions that are coming up 
here have either been covered already 
or are on practically the same subject 
but worded a little bit differently that 
it makes it a little bit difficult for us to 
discriminate sometimes on just which 
ones to use. 

Please be careful not to send in the 
same questions that have already been 
covered. 

Question: “If the manufacturer de- 
livered shoes to Retailer A for $2.85 
and they were sold for $5 and the same 
manufacturer delivered shoes to Re- 
tailer B at $3 which also were sold at 
$5, can Retailer A pay a manufacturer 
$3? ” 

In other words, can be pay him more 
than he had formerly paid him for the 
same shoe? 

DR. FAINSOD: In this particular 
case Retailer A and Retailer B are in 
the same class and if in the month of 
March sales were made for delivery 
during March to both retailers and at a 
later point in March sales were made to 
Retailer B at $3, the manufacturer’s 
base period price is $3. [ Applause.] 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Question: “If a 
retailer sells the same grade of mer- 
chandise at two different prices, let us 
say $5 and $5.50, can he use the $5.50 
price alone for the future pricing of 
these two lines?” 

DR. FAINSOD: I believe I answered 
that question a little bit earlier when 
we talked about the case of the shoe 
costing the sdme but sold during March 
at two different prices and I am afraid 
I would have to repeat the same answer. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: That is my 
error. I should not have asked that one, 

There are some questions up here 
that have phases that have been covered 
and it is a little difficult to select them. 

Here is a question signed “manu- 
facturer.” 

Question: “How about wages an- 
nounced in March to be effective May 
1st?” 

DR. FAINSOD: I, of course, am deal- 
ing with retailer prices, but I think 
all of you have read or heard the Presi- 
dent’s speech and you know that it is 
the national policy that wages be stabil- 
ized. I am not in a position, as a man 
in OPA, to comment on specific actions 
affecting wages which may be subject 
to determination by sister agencies of 
the Government, and I think you all 
would understand by own diffidence in 
commenting on any such decisions. 

I assume that what we are talking 
about, so far as wages are concerned, 
is policy from here out, and I, like all 
the rest of you, will have to take my 
cue from the action of the Commander- 
in-Chief- on that difficult subj So 
that I can only refer you, as I have to 
refer myself, for guidance to the Presi- 
dent and to whatever instructions he 
gives from this point on to the War 
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Labor Board or other agency concerned 
with the wage question. 

FROM THE FLOOR: May I ask a 
question on that point? 

represent the Shoe Retailers 
League, an organization comprising ap- 
proximately two hundred members, and 
we should like to know if substantial 
wage increases are enforced by the war 
labor unions and all the profits of the 
retailer are cut substantially, will the 
Office of Price Administration make any 
adjustment upwards in the retail sell- 
ing cost of shoes? 

DR. FAINSOD: Amendment Number 
One: The price in March will be held. 
I repeat not because I don’t have a full 
appreciation of the difficulty of your 
problem, but I think you will realize 
that to the extent that the March price 
level is held it is going to be a lot 
easier to hold wages. If we find our- 
selves faced with the sort of situation 
you set forth, we will have to meet it 
and examine it on its facts, but at this 
point I have to take my stand on the 
President’s own words that wages will 
be stabilized. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT VOLK: I think Dr. 
Fainsod’s statement there covers this 
also, since we cannot anticipate what 
will be done about the matter of wages. 
This man, however, asked: 

Question: “Could a manufacturer 
giving labor increases add this to his 
present ceiling price?” 

I am satisfied that Dr. Fainsod has 
already answered that. He has no other 
commitments on that definitely, I 
gather. 

Question: “Where can copies of the 
regulation be obtained?” 

DR. FAINSOD: There have been 
printed about a million copies of the 
regulation. I believe, Mr. Langston, you 
perhaps might want to make an an- 
nouncement about where copies can be 
obtained since you have a lot of them. 

MR. LANGSTON: We don’t have 
enough for the industry. 

DR. FAINSOD: We will get you 
some more. 

MR. LANGSTON: We have been fur- 
nished about five thousand copies which 
we expect to distribute sometime dur- 
ing this week. For additional copies, 
if you will write our office we will pro- 
vide them for you in some way, either 
direct from the office or from OPA. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Question: “If a 
manufacturer’s price was established on 
a given shoe in March but increased 
cost would cause him a loss, does he 
nevertheless have to manufacture and 
sell such shoes at a loss or can he de- 
cline to take these orders at a loss?” 

DR. FAINSOD: We cannot actually 
compel anybody to sell anything. We 
can regulate the conditions of the sale 
if the sale is made. The manufacturer 
may always, as manufacturers in the 
past have, meet with the proper people 
in the OPA to go over his particular 
prob'em on this particular line. 

I should like to know and would have 
to know a great deal more about the 
details to suggest further action, but 
let me repeat that it is the spirit of 
this regulation and the general animat- 
ing purpose is to see that price lines 
established in March are maintained 
and that so far as possible goods be 
available in those price lines in about 
the same proportion as they were avail- 
able during that month. 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Gentlemen, I 
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WILL APPEAR IN 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


MAY 16 


This current advertisement is a continuation of the 
national advertising program which has materially 
broadened the market for Taylor-Made dealers by 
impressing Taylor - Made smartness, value, and de- 
pendability upon an estimated forty million readers 
during the past three months. 








think we have been working Dr. Fain- 
sod very hard. We will give him a 
little breather on this one, since I be- 
lieve this question comes under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Al Spring of WPB, 
who is here with us and I will just ask 
him to listen to this question and give 
us an answer to it. 

Mr. Spring, the question is this: 

Question: “Rubber footwear prices 
that retailed in March were not based 
on replacement with new rubber. Qual- 
ity has been changed by Government 
regulation. Can fall retail prices be 
based on manufacturer’s cost as of 
March ?” 

Will you come up here, Mr. Spring? 
(Applause. ] 


THE y 
PENGUIN F 


MR. AL SPRING: Well, that applies 
to rubber footwear and Mr. Volk has it 
interpreted to come under WPB. I still 
think that it is an OPA proposition. 
[Laughter. ] 

The rubber footwear lines for fall 
will naturally be changed. There has 
undoubtedly been elimination of all 
crude in all fall lines, but with the use 
of low-grade scrap and reclaimed, pos- 
sibly with the technical aids and scien- 
tific mixture that they can now put into 
rubber, we will still have rubber foot- 
wear undoubtedly. But the pricing of 
it I think Dr. Fainsod could answer at 

[TURN TO PAGE 33, PLEASE] 
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rompt attention to shoe manufacturer's last 
and style creation problems. 


})....- on Schedule to meet manufactur- 
ing schedules. 


Q... results for shoe manufacturers in get- 
ting acclaim for the style and fit of their 
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FUTURE PROFITS! 


Right now is the time to make definite 
plans, take-definite steps to boost future 
earnings and profits. Install a new 
ZOURI Store Front! It's a sound invest- 
ment that attracts attention, pulls people 
in, builds business in any location. And 
it will safeguard your competitive posi- 
tion for many years to come. Learn all 
about the many ZOURI features—such 
as rustless metal sash with its safe, se- 
cure cushion grip on show window glass. 


—while most Zouri dealers 
how! still, have ample stocks on 
e hand. Send coupon below! 
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Of course the fact that housewives do about 85 per 
cent of all buying is a mere coincidence. 

The fact is that Mr. Henderson admits that the new 
regulation is patterned after the Canadian law. Donald 
Gordon, Canadian price chief, participated in the press 
conference at which the general freeze was announced. 
And Mr. Gordon’s government right now is engaged 
in the distribution of booklets designed to assist house- 
wives in keeping a record of the prices paid for various 
articles. 

The booklets are being distributed by the Women’s 
National Advisory Committee of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. They are pocket-sized, and the pages 
are lettered so that articles purchased may be listed 
alphabetically. Columns are provided for entering size, 
brand and quality; date bought; basic or last price 
paid; and the name of the store in which the purchase 
was made. 

About 25,000 booklets have been issued since 
March 1, and, according to reports of storekeepers they 
are frequently seen in the possession of shopkeepers. 

It is emphasized that housewives are not asked to 
report violators of the price regulations, and, up to 
the present few complaints have been made. There 
has been much publicity, however, to the effect that 
women comprise 85 per cent of the buying public and 
can be organized to cooperate with the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board by observing retail prices. 

cod & te 


AMENDMENT 2 to M-80 directs that all stocks and 
production of manufacturers type cut outer and inner 
soles of military weight and quality be set aside for 
manufacture and repair of military shoes, and for lend- 
lease purposes. The lend-lease allocation will be used. 
entirely for military shoes. Leather for soldiers’ shoes 
must be heavier than for civilian shoes because of the 
harder ‘wear such shoes get. The original order, on 
March 12, set aside 80 per cent of the total production 
of such leather, and Amendment 1, on April 4, set 
aside 80 per cent of stocks as well. 

Sole leather of military weight and quality includes 
the fine, semi-fine, imperfect-fine, and No. 1 scratch 
grades in specified weights. All of the other grades 
(those below No. 1 scratch) and weights will be avail- 
able for civilian use. 

Today’s order does not refer to inventories of finders’ 
type leather now on hand, but it does apply to all cut 
soies from manufacturers’ type both in the hands of 
any person whether cut by them or not, as well as in 
the hands of sole cutters. Finders’ type are half soles 
or repair taps. Total production of both manufactur- 
ers’ type and finders’ type leather, however, must be set 
aside. The order also specifies that all soles set aside 
must be cut on dies to fit the Munson last in sizes and 
width to fulfill military specifications. 
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CENTRAL STATES SHOE FAIR 


18, 19, 20 * 


Save your tires, time and money by sizing up your fall requirements 
NOW in one central location, the CENTRAL STATES SHOE FAIR. 
Your favorite source will be among the 100. lines exhibited. Help 
yourself and your salesmen to this practical and worth-while economy. 
¥ You'll enjoy the comfort and convenience of stopping at the 
World’s Tallest Hotel, the Morrison. 


Write to Parlor 8 for Your Reservation. 


MORRISON HOTEL 


CHICAGO 


MORRISON HOTEL * 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
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this meeting—and this is his meeting— 
better than I could. 


PRESIDENT VOLK: Thank you. We 
were only giving the Doctor a little 
rest, not that we did not think that 
you could answer the question. 

If you would like to amplify on the 
question, Dr. Fainsod, please do so. 

DR. FAINSOD: Well, all I should 
like to say is that this particular ques- 
tion illustrates what I said earlier about 
quality being perhaps the most difficult 
kind of problem that we face in pricing 
items in this industry; that is, the com- 
plete revolution in the nature of the 
basic materials here presents a very 
difficult pricing problem, and I assume 
that we will try to meet that problem 
first at the manufacturing level and 
then we will face it through at the re- 
tail level. But, again, it is something, 
I think, that Mr. Oppenheim, of the 
manufacturing level, will have to see 
through first before we get too worried 
about it in the retail end. - 

PRESIDENT VOLK: This next ques- 
tion is on a different line of thought. 

Question: “How will the price ceil- 
ing affect job lot prices of distressed 
merchandise ?” 

DR. FAINSOD: There is nothing, of 
course, in the regulation which prevents 
goods from being sold under the ceil- 
ing. [Laughter.j Now, so far as at 
future periods such job lots of dis- 
tressed merthandise can be sold at 
prices under, OPA will do everything 
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in its power to encourage that. 
[Laughter. ] 

PRESIDENT VOLK: Now, gentle- 
men, I think you will agree that Dr 
Fainsod has been remarkably patient 
and has made a most sincere effort to 
understand our problems here. We 
could go on indefinitely apparently, but 
I believe that we have covered the situ- 
ation as well as could be hoped for at 
the present time. 

At the close of this meeting, we 
would suggest that the members of the 
press who are present gather at this 
platform if they wish to have any fur- 
ther conference on the matter. 

Now, before we break up if you gen- 
tlemen appreciate, as I am sure you do, 
the effort that Dr. Fainsod has made 
here, I suggest that you give him a 
rising vote of thanks. 

[The assembly rose and applauded.] 

DR. FAINSOD: Just one final word: 
This is my first meeting with a group 
as large as this since the regulation 
went into effect and I am deeply touched 
by your sympathetic understanding, and 
I want each one of you to feel per- 
fectly free at all times to present any 
questions in connection with the ad- 
ministration of this regulation to us, 
to me—I should like to be available as 
far as I can—to the members of my 
staff, to the regional offices that are 
scattered about wherever you are. We 
are anxious to. make it work; I think 
you are anxious to make it work, and 
if the problems are there, we will lick 
them together. 

[The assembly arose and applauded.] 

[The meeting adjourned at four- 
twenty o’clock.] 


Dickerson Co. Announces 
Dividend 


CoLuMBus, OHn10—Walker T. Dicker- 
son, president of the Walker T. Dick- 
erson Co., Columbus, Ohio, shoe manu- 
facturers, announced payment recently 
of a $1 per share dividend on 16,546 
outstanding shares of no par value 
common stock. In addition, the board 
of directors voted unanimously to grant 
all piece workers and time workers a 
vacation with five full days’ pay. 

It was further voted to pay all em- 
ployees, factory, maintenance, office, 
and executive, a 6 per cent profit-shar- 
ing dividend based on the total amount 
of money paid each employee from 
Nov. 1, 1941, through April 30, 1942. 

Some two years ago, Mr. Dickerson 
adopted the policy that if a man in- 
vested $2,000 in the company, antic- 
ipating a return of 6 per cent on his 
investment, the employee who invested 
$2,000 in labor, working alongside the 
investor’s dollar, should also receive a 
6 per cent profit-sharing dividend on 
his investment of labor and any 
amounts accruing above the dividends 
and transferred to the surplus account 
are a protection to the employee as well 
as to the investor. 

This company recently closed the 
most successful Spring season in his- 
tory, announced Mr. Dickerson. 
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many style types of shoes. It will be 
fashionable to follow whatever trends 
of style and materials are created by 
the all-out war effort, whatever they 
may be. A hoarder of shoes, thinking 
she or he is beating the gun by buying 
next year’s shoes now, is apt to be out 
of date when the time comes to wear 
them, and as unpopularly conspicuous 
as the fellow who is all set to get his 
brand new set of white side wall tires 
out of the basement to put on his car 
in the summer of 1943. From now on 
there surely will be nothing gained by 
anticipating needs too far ahead. It is 
rarely good practice in merchandising 
or in supplying individual needs. Your 
industry is in a period of transition 
and the outcome of this change to con- 
servation created by necessity will de- 
pend entirely on your resourceful ap- 
plication to your problems. The indus- 
try has been through critical times be- 
fore and you may get through this one 
by giving it your best in time, study 
and effort. 

“There are divisions in Washington 
that are open to you for consultation. 
Dr. Everett L. Wallace of the Bureau 
of Standards has laboratory data on 
numerous materials and says he will 
be delighted to check with you at any 
time by letter or by personal appoint- 
ment. 

“Mr. J. G. Schnitzer, Chief of the 
Leather Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, has data and 
facts and figures that he would gladly 
go over with you any time by appoint- 
ment. Mr. Schnitzer wrote a splendid 
article on Hides and Leather in the 
April 18 issue of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. 

“The Tanners Council, of course, is 
well equipped to give up-to-date statis- 
tics on their studies and Merrill Wat- 
son is obliging. 

“Your own Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of course, will give you all they 
have. 

“A sub-committee of manufacturers 
in your industry comes to Washington 
when called, as you know, to discuss 
industry problems. A 3-man commit- 
tee from this sub-committee has re- 
cently been appointed giving them 
power to call a meeting when and if 


they think it important to discuss fur- ~ 


ther problems. It is important that 
your industry be ably represented with 
constitutional authority to present and 
discuss its problems with the War Pro- 
duction Board when and if necessary. 

“Mr. Charles Johnson of Endicott 
Johnson, Mr. L. V. Hershey of Hagers- 
town Shoe and Legging Co., who is 
also Chairman of the Board of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, and Mr. Byron A. Gray, 
President of the International Shoe 
Co., are on this committee. It seems 
obvious that any of you individual 
manufacturers who may have construc- 
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tive suggestions or ways and means 
for better production methods could 
function well by submitting your ideas 
to your own association or to those 
men direct or to both for interchange 
of ideas. 

“In conclusion, let me read from a 
statement made by one of the country’s 
foremost exponents of quality in mer- 
chandise and in men, what I believe 
can be accepted here as a standard of 
procedure on the part of us all. 

“‘As to America, my faith in our 
country and the American Way of Life 
is unwavering. I believe we have a 
great destiny that will come to full 
flower when these troubled times have 


passed. 

“‘Our forefathers founded the 
United States in a heroic spirit of sac- 
rifice, with prayer and faith to aid 
them. They left lives of comparative 
ease in their home lands, and chose the 
Hard Right . . . ready to lay down 
their lives for political and religious 
freedom. 

“*We should realize that our ulti- 
mate fate will be decided by which way 
we choose and what we do about our 
choice. We are in a situation, as were 
our forefathers which requires stern 
decisions. 

“Tf easy living has allowed our 
physical and spiritual muscles to be- 
come flabby, we must return again to 
the old virtues: simplicity, hard work, 
unselfishness, honesty! 

“*We must be strong in carrying our 
responsibilities ! 

“*We must put aside negative atti- 
tudes! 

“*We must do away with self-indul- 
gence! 

“*No matter what lies ahead, we will 
serve ourselves and the world best by 
doing our utmost from day to day, each 
in his own job! 

“‘Let us choose for ourselves the 
Right. If enough of us choose this way, 
playing our parts as men, America will 
stand as a beacon light of hope to a 
war-torn and war-weary world.’” 


Boston Club Plans 
Summer Tournament 


Boston, Mass.—Continuing the cus- 
tom of past years, the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club will conduct its annual Sum- 
mer golf tournament on the opening 
day of the Boston Shoe Fair, Monday, 
June 1, at the Wollaston Golf Club in 
North Quincy, one of the finest courses 
on the South Shore. 

The members of the club will play 
hosts to visiting shoe buyers, manu- 
facturers, tanners and members of the 
allied trades. A splendid array of 
leather prizes and War Stamps wil! be 
distributed to winners in every division 
of play. A complimentary buffet lunch 
will be served at the elubhouse. 


This golf tournament will be man- 


F. C. Donovan, of the F. C. Donovan, 
Inc., Boston. 

Other members of the committee are: 
James T. Gormley, Day-Gormley 
Leather Co., Boston; Marcus Mc- 
Weeney, Kennedy Co., Boston; John F. 
Murphy, Ohio Leather Co., Boston; 
Gordon Scott, Boor AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, Boston; Francis Shea, Barbour 
Welding Co., Brockton; Eugene L. Wy- 
man, United States Leather Co., Bos- 
ton; Louis H. Salvage, Louis H. Sal- 
vage Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H.; John 
E. Daniels, John E. Daniels Leather 
Co., Boston; William E. Doyle, Doyle 
Shoe Co., Brockton; W. J. McHenry, 
The Linen Thread Co., Boston; A. D. 
Knight, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
Boston; William M. Slattery, Slattery 
Bros., Inc., Boston; Fred Ahern, Bliss 
& Co., Roxbury; Francis B. Masterson, 
Hub Shoe Co., Boston; Maxwell Field, 
Secretary, Boston Boot and Shoe Club. 

The publicity committee is as fol- 
lows: Marcus McWeeney, chairman; 
Fred Ahern, A. D. Knight, Gordon 
Scott, Maxwell Field. 


Heavy Orders Booked 
At Chicago 

Cur1caco, ILL.—Heavy orders on Fall 
shoes were booked by those salesmen 
whose lines were ready at the regular 
monthly shoe show of the Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association of Chicago held re- 
cently at the Hotel Morrison. In stock 
houses with play shoe lines also booked 
a tremendous business. 

Service type shoes and low heels in 
all types including dressy versions 
topped the demand in Fall shoes which 
were bought: chiefly in pumps and ties. 
There was a strong demand for brown, 
some blues, and some greens were sold. 
A number of the dressy pumps and ties 
shown had edging or braid trim in a 
contrasting color. Greatest limitations 
in showings were among the men’s 
lines, which were nearly all allocating 
their orders on the basis of past pur- 
chases. 

Merchants were also looking for shoes 
for immediate selling and bought prac- 
tically all the spectators it was possible 
to secure. Play shoes in all versions 
were also bought heavily, with an over- 
whelming preference for reds when 
possible to secure them. 


Shoemaker Enters Navy 


NortH ABINGTON, Mass. — David 
Quigley, who until recently has been 
associated with his father in the man- 
agement of the Conrad Shoe Company 
of this town, has been sworn in as an 
ensign in the Supply Corps of the 
United States Navy. At present he is 
acting as assistant paymaster at the 
Lockwood Basin Base in East Boston. 
Later he will be enrolled by the Navy 
at Harvard University for a three to 
six months’ training period. 
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OPA Establishes Wholesale 
Rubber Footwear Ceilings 


WASHINGTON — OPA’s Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 132, effective 
May 11, establishes ceilings of manu- 
facturers’ wholesale prices for water- 
proof rubber footwear at the levels 
that prevailed under voluntary agree- 
ment during March. 

The voluntary ceiling agreement had 
been signed by manufacturers who re- 
ceived more than 99 per cent of the 
crude rubber allocated by WPB for 
waterproof rubber footwear production 
during March. 

The maximum prices for waterproof 
footwear produced after Feb. 11 appear 
below. 

Boots—Men’s short, $2.75; women’s 
short, $2.30; men’s stormking, $4.05; 
men’s hip, $4.65. 

Pacs—Men’s 12-in. toplace pac, $3.20; 
men’s lumber overs, half heel (rubber 
part only), $2. 

Arctics—Men’s 5-buckle rubber mid- 
weight bal., $3.15; men’s 4-buckle rub- 
ber midweight bal., $2.75; men’s 4- 
buckle cloth farmweight blucher, $2.75; 
men’s 4-buckle height lightweight bal- 
rubber, a. buckle, $2.30; b. strap, $2.25; 
c. slide, $2.65; boy’s 3-buckle light- 
weight bal-rubber, $2; youth’s 8-buckle 
lightweight bal-rubber, $1.85; women’s 
4-buckle height lightweight bal-rubber, 
a. buckle, $2.05; b. strap, $1.80; men’s 
4-buckle lightweight bal-cloth, $2.65. 

Gaiters—Women’s 2-snap height rub- 
ber, a. snap, $1.15; b. slide, $1.50; 
misses’ 2-snap rubber, $1.12; child’s 2- 
snap rubber, $1.09. 

Rubbers—Men’s work rubbers, 
storms and/or semi-storms, $1.25; boy’s 
work rubbers, storms and/or semi- 
storms, $1.20; men’s storms and/or 
S.A. overs (full lined) $1.10; boy’s 
storms and overs (full lined), $1; 
youth’s storms and overs (full lined), 
90c.; women’s overs (full lined) 88c.; 
growing girl’s storms (full lined), 88c.; 
misses’ storms (full lined), 80c.; child’s 
storms (full lined) 73c.; women’s foot- 
holds, 58c. 

Severe Occupational — Men’s black 
short boot, $3.15; men’s black short 
steel toe boot, $3.65; men’s black short 
firefighter boot ($5.25 felt), $4.65; 
men’s black stormking firefighter boot 
($6.75 felt), $6.15; men’s black hip 
boot, $5.05; men’s black hip steel toe 
boot, $5.55; men’s black body boot, $12; 
men’s black 15-in. lace mine pac, $4.15; 
men’s black 15-lace mine pac, steel toe, 
$4.65; men’s black work shoe, $3; men’s 
black work shoe, steel toe, $3.50; men’s 
black, two buckle perfections, $2.80. 

The manufacturer shall deduct from 
the prices listed all trade, cash, quan- 
tity, advance buying, and other dis- 
counts, freight allowances and rebates, 
postage allowances and rebates and any 
other deductions from the list price in 
effect to a purchaser of the same class 
on Dec. 3, 1941. 

The maximum prices set forth shall 
apply only when the article in question 
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is the best quality line produced under 
the restriction promulgated by the War 
Production Board; except that the max- 
imum prices set forth shall be the 
maximum prices for articles that are 
not the best quality line produced un- 
der the restrictions on rubber consump- 
tion promulgated by the War Produc- 
tion Board until different maximum 
prices are established therefor pursuant 
to the provisions of this section. 

The maximum price for any water- 
proof rubber footwear of the type 
which has been determined by the 
Office of Price Administration to be not 
the best quality line produced under 
the restrictions on rubber consumption 


NATION 
ON WHEELS 


on ilitectt 


Pampered feet they are, too...but the 
increasingly restricted use of automobiles 
is going to set a lot of them right down 
on the ground and tell them to start 


This sudden change in a well established 
national habit is going to havea profound 
effect on your outlook as a shoe mer- 
chant. Together with pattern restrictions, 
it’s going to swing the emphasis away 
from style and squarely onto good solid 


Now is the time to look to the ground- 
work of your business. You have a tre- 
mendous opportunity to tie in with the 
national trend early and establish your 
store as headquarters for fit and foot re- 
lief in your trading area. A nation with 
its feet back on the ground is looking to 
you...and to us...to help it adjust itself 
to new conditions. Write today for de- 
tails on offering timely Trimfoot Foot 
Relief Service in your store. Address 
Trimfoot Company, Farmington, Mo. 


promulgated by the War Production 
Board shall be such price as the Office 
of Price Administration designates in 
writing to reflect the differences in qual- 
ity and cost of production of the 
article in question from the best quality 
line produced under the restrictions on 
rubber consumption promulgated by the 
War Production Board. Any deter- 
mination that waterproof rubber foot- 
wear is not the best quality line pro- 
duced under the restrictions on rubber 
consumption promulgated by the War 
Production Board, shall be made by the 
Office of Price Administration upon ex- 
amination of the specifications and data 
as to physical properties submitted to 
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ESIDES making Foot Rest 

shoes high in quality and 
smart in style, Krippendorf 
helps you sell them. Season 
after season, advertisements 
in leading magazines are tell- 
ing your own customers the 
story of this fine footwear and 
picturing many of its leading 
styles. Advertised Foot Rests 
‘surely are perfect for profit. 


neran, $695 ro $795 
Slightly Higher Denver West 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. | 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM: MARBRIDGE BUILDING 





THIS SHOE HAS 
EVERYTHING 
* 


* NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN 


® Vogue © Ladies’ Home Journal 
® McCall's © Good Housekeeping 
® The Instructor 


* Veriflexible Construction 
* Cincinnati Quality 

* Seventy Stock Shoes 

* Specialization One Brand 
* Four-Spot Comfort 

* Smartest Styles 

* Markup 40% to 42% 

* Welts and Littleways 

* Quick Turnover 














the Office of Price Administration in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
order. 

Every manufacturer who is pres- 
ently producing waterproof rubber foot- 
wear shall submit to the Office of Price 
Administration, within 14 days after 
May 10, 1942, specifications and data as 
to physical properties of the waterproof 
rubber footwear produced by him. Per- 
sons who have already submitted such 
specifications and data as to physical 
properties shall be deemed to have com- 
plied with the provisions of the sub- 


paragraph. 


Many other detailer provisions as to 
procedure are contained in the order. 


Men’s Military Types 
In Demand 


Kansas City, Mo.—Military types 
in men’s shoes have more than doubled 
in popularity in this area since Pearl 
Harbor, several local shoe men report, 
and the opinion is widespread that pro- 
motion of these styles will be much 
heavier in the months directly ahead. 

Reporting on the trend, the Nunn- 
Bush store pointed out that, as more 


of these shoes are seen on the streets, 
their popularity grows, and that while 
a few months ago few windows gave 
the styles much attention, now many 
windows are featuring them. 

Woolf Brothers men’s section re- 
ported their ratio of sales of these 
styles in late Spring as 65 per cent to 
persons in the service and 35 per cent 
to civilians, with the latter figure gain- 
ing ground daily. This store has a 
large military following and was of 
the opinion that the latitude now al- 
lowed officers in their choice of styles 
was making them a much better shoe 
market than was the case in the last 
war. 

J. J. Schroeder of the French, 
Shriner and Urner store reported that 
his intensive promotion of military 
styles, begun almost a year ago, has 
paid heavy dividends. It is his opinion 
that most customers can be sold at 
least one pair of military type shoes 
for their shoe wardrobes now. News- 
paper, window and interior store dis- 
plays have highlighted the promotion 
of these styles. 


Plan Remodeling Program 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harzfeld’s, of 
this city, are planning an extensive re- 
modeling of their women’s shoe depart- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by the store. This section has long 
been considered one of the most mod- 
ern and elaborate shoe sections in the 
Mississippi Valley pointing particular- 
ly to sales in top brackets. 

The remodeling will not enlarge the 
selling area, according to the announce- 
ment, but will be aimed toward devel- 
opment of service and sales patterns as 
proved by recent merchandising trends 
and is planted to make the department 
one of the most modern and outstand- 
ing in the entire country. 


Monday Night Shopping 
Hours Successful 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Indianapolis 
shoppers seemed to like the new Mon- 
day night shopping hours which most 
of the downtown stores put into effect 
for war industry workers. Thousands 
of shoppers, both men and women, 
thronged the stores the opening night, 
and merchants expressed themselves as 
well pleased. 

Officials of the Indianapolis Mer- 
chants’ Association said they believed 
there would be even more shoppers in 
the downtown stores on coming Mon- 
day nights, as the idea grows in the 
public mind. Most of the shoppers, it 
appears, were war industry workers 
who were unable to shop during the 
regular shopping hours. 

Under the new schedule the stores 
open at noon or 12.15 p. m. Mondays 
and close at 8.45 or 9 p. m. Regular 
store hours from 9.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. 
remain in effeet for the remainder of 
the week. 
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Orders Taken Subject to Price Adjustment Albert Wachenheim, Sr. 





Maximum Price Regulation Causes Uncertainty at New York 


Shows, But Retailers Are 


New YorkK.—W artime conditions 
drew unusual numbers to the May Shoe 
Show held here earlier this week. More 
manufacturers and retailers, it is 
officially stated, attended the recent 
showings of Fall shoes than ever before 
assembled at a New York Show. Im- 
portant meetings held by the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Nationa! Shoe Retailers 


. Association to study the government’s 


wartime measures in relation to indus- 
try were considered partly the cause of 
the record breaking attendance. Groups 
representing all parts of the country 
and all price levels filled the rooms and 
corridors of the Pennsylvania, McAlpin, 
New Yorker and Vanderbilt Hotels. 

Great concern was expressed by 
manufacturers as well as retailers over 
the new Maximum Price Regulation, 
fixing prices at the March delivery 
price, regardless of the date when the 
order was placed. Although it was ap- 
parent that the ruling would have to be 
followed literally, it was felt that many 
adjustments and clarifications in indi- 
vidual cases would be necessary to 
make the price order workable. Since 
both production and wage costs have 
risen considerably in the past few 
months and since March delivery prices 
are -based on the lower costs of Novem- 
ber, December and January, most 
manufacturers feel that they will suffer 
an actual loss, the extent of which they 
cannot, as yet, determine. Nobody 
seemed clear as to how the Govern- 
ment subsidy, mentioned as a solution, 
would work out. 

There were only one or two excep- 
tions among the hundreds of firms ex- 
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Eager to Cover Fall Needs 


hibiting. In these cases it was said 
that little adjustment would be needed. 

The majority of manufacturers were 
taking orders at open prices, based on 
current list, with the understanding 
that the actual sales price will be the 
price set by OPA after the adjustments 
have been made. One of the largest 
concerns was waiting for a decision 
from the home office before taking any 
orders. A few took orders at the new 
ceiling. 

Business was quite brisk in spite of 
the uncertainty of the prices eventu- 
ally to be charged. Uncertainty of 
sources of materials later on was one 
reason for this readiness to do business. 

Main cause of complaint among 
manufacturers is because they feel that 
the order will penalize them for having 
kept prices down through averaging 
costs and trimming margins in obedi- 
ence to the government’s request. The 
general opinion was that the OPA 
would deal justly with appeals when 
the actual cost sheets were submitted. 

Quality manufacturers, who had 
maintained standard prices for many 
years, but had been obliged to make 
their first advances in April, were the 
most concerned. It was admitted that 
some of the most costly lines would 
have to be eradicated. 

Most manufacturers were selling 
only their regular customers. Orders 
were being taken on the basis of the 
number of shoes bought in 1941, but 
with the understanding that material 
shortage might necessitate a cut in 
these orders. 

Samples displayed by women’s style 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—Albert Wachen- 
heim, Sr., president of the Imperial 
Shoe Store, here, died recently at the 
age of 79. He had been ill a little over 
three months. 

Mr. Wachenheim, who was the oldest 
retail merchant in years of service on 
Canal Street, was born in Mannheim, 
Germany, and came to this country 
alone when he was only 16. His first 


ALBERT WACHENHEIM, SR. 


home was in Boston, but he went to 
New Orleans a few years later and got 
his first job with Keifer Brothers, shoe 
wholesalers. In 1892 he and the late 
Samuel Cahn opened the Imperial Shoe 
Store, a men’s store, on St. Charles 
Street. Eight years later, the store 
moved to its present location at Canal 
and Bourbon Streets. Women’s and 
children’s shoes were added as the store 
grew. The store is now under the di- 

[TURN TO PAGE 41, PLEASE] 
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What Maximum Price Regulation Provides 


Most Sweeping and Drastic Government Restriction of Indus- 
try in American History Aims to Halt Rise in 
Living Costs Due to War 


WaSHINGTON, D. C.—In a single 
sweeping order—the General Maximum 
Price Regulation—Leon Henderson, 
Administrator, of the Office of Price 
Administration, set the highest prices 
charged in March, 1942, as an absolute 
ceiling over virtually everything that 
Americans eat, wear, and use. The 
only exemptions are a limited list of 
food commodities. Companion orders 
paved the way for Federal control of 
rents in 302 defense areas in 46 States 
and Puerto Rico, housing more than 
76,000,000 persons, and set separate 
ceilings for a broad range of commodi- 
ties and products. 

By its terms, the General Maximum 
Price Regulation requires that: 

(1) Beginning May 18, retail prices, 
with a few exceptions, must not exceed 
the highest levels which each individual 
seller charged during March, 1942. 

(2) Beginning May 11, manufac- 
turer and wholesaler prices and the 
prices for wholesale and industrial ser- 
vices must not exceed the highest March 
levels for each seller. 

(3) Beginning July 1, no one may 
charge more for services sold at retail 
in connection with a commodity than he 
charged during March. 

(4) Effective immediately, all re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and 
sellers of services must preserve exist- 
ing records of sales made during 
March for maximum pricing purposes 
when the ceiling goes into effect. 

Other highlights of the general order 
include: 

The requirement that every retail 
store must publicly display the ceiling 
prices for selected “cost-of-living” com- 
modities, including shoes, on and after 
May 18. . 

Immediate licensing of all retailers 
and wholesalers, effective as of the date 
the ceiling applies to their articles or 
services; in other words each retailer 
should consider himself licensed as of 
May 18 and each wholesaler as of May 
11. Later, wholesalers and retailers 
will be required to register in writing 
on forms which OPA will provide. 


Commodities and Services Covered 


The general regulation applies to 
prices at all levels — manufacturer, 
wholesale, and retail—of every com- 
modity or product, domestic or import- 
ed, that is neither covered by a separate 
OPA regulation nor specifically ex- 
cluded. All services connected with 
commodities also come under the ceil- 
ing. 

Prices on literally millions of articles 
of all sorts are, by the regulation, auto- 
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matically controlled. Prices on rela- 
tively few products are exempt. 


Maximum Prices 


One feature of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation will result in different 
prices for the same article in different 
stores, even though they are under 
common ownership or are located in the 
same neighborhood. This is because the 
order requires each individual seller 
(and each store is considered “an in- 
dividual seller”) to charge no more for 
any article than the highest price 
charged in that particular store dur- 
ing March, 1942. As an example, Mr. 
Henderson pointed out that a certain 
brand of tomatoes might have a maxi- 
mum price of 12 cents per can in one 
grocery, while in a market around the 
corner the can of tomatoes of the same 
brand and size might be priced at 11 
cents. 

Housewives will recognize that this 
situation prevails even under ordinary 
conditions. The only change made by 
the new regulation is to require each 
seller not to exceed his maximum price. 
However, the regulation specifically al- 
lows any seller to lower his price; 
hence, competition may well iron out 
many of the different prices over a 
period of time. 

“Highest price charged” means two 
things: 

First, it means the top price for 
which an article was delivered during 
March, 1942, in completion of a sale to 
a purchaser of the same class. Cus- 
tomary allowances, discounts or other 
price differentials cannot be changed, 
except to lower the price. Thus a 
physician who buys bandages or pro- 
prietary medicines from a local drug 
store will, if he has a professional dis- 
count, continue to receive the benefit of 
a lower maximum price than an ordi- 
nary citizen. 

Second, if there was no actual de- 
livery of a particular article during 
March, the seller may establish as his 
maximum price the highest price at 
which he offered the article for sale 
during the month. This permits the 
use of a list price if no completed 
sale occurred in March. Conversely, 
however, if there was a completed sale 
at a price under the list price the actual 
sale price must be used as the maxi- 
mum, The “offering price” where used 
to set the maximum price carinot be a 
“freak” price quoted to open bargain- 
ing or one never intended to apply to a 
bona fide sale. 

These two provisions are expected to 
permit retailers to arrive readily at 
ceiling prices for the great majority of 
their articles. 


To cover articles that were not sold 
during and had no offering price 
—such as a new line of canned goods— 
the seller must establish as his maxi- 
mum price the highest price charged in 
March for the most nearly similar 
article. The seller cannot use his own 
discretion to adjust the maximum price 
for the new article up or down because 
it may vary in grade or quality or size, 
but must adhere strictly to the “March 
highest” price of the most similar 
article. 

A “similar commodity” is defined as 
one that has the same use, gives the 
buyer fairly equivalent serviceability, 
and is of a type which ordinarily would 
be sold in the same price line. Differ- 
ences merely in style or design which 
do not affect use, serviceability or the 
price line cannot be taken into account. 

In cases in which a seller did not deal 
in the same or similar commodities or 
services during March, 1942 (for ex- 
ample, a person who took on a com- 
pletely new line of goods during April), 
he must base his maximum price on the 
highest price charged during March by 
his most closely competitive seller of 
the same class. The seller here cannot 
use the prices of a more pretentious 
store in a better neighborhood, but must 
find a store as nearly like his own as 
possible. If the “competitive seller” 
does not have, item by item, the same 
brands and grades of goods, the seller 
seeking prices must apply the most 
nearly similar commodity standard as 
outlined above. 

Inevitably, there will be a small num- 
ber of commodities which a seller will 
be unable to price under any of the 
foregoing methods. These commodities 
usually will be wholly new and there 
may be no standard of comparison with 
any existing article. In this case, a 
retail or wholesale seller will select the 
fastest moving comparable commodity 
of the same general classification; 
divide its maximum price by his current 
replacement cost and multiply the per- 
centage result by the cost of the new 
article. The figure obtained will be the 
maximum price of the new article and 
must be reported to the nearest OPA 
field office within 10 days. In other 
words, the retailer gets the same per- 
centage margin on his new item as he 
would get on the comparable fast-sell- 
ing item if he had to buy that item 
now. 

Manufacturers seeking to price a new 
article must apply to OPA, giving full 
information, and then will be told how 
to calculate the maximum price. 


Administration 


In order to administer the universal 
ceiling; OPA has made extensive 
changes in its organization. A Retail 
Trade and Services Division has been 
established in the Washington office. 
This division will have responsibility 
for ironing out irregularities in the 
ceiling at the retail level and for work- 
ing with retailers in the administration 
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of the regulation. The present regional 
offices of the OPA situated in Bos- 
ton, New York, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Chicago, Denver and San Fran- 
cisco are being enlarged and a special 
staff has been stationed in all the re- 
gional offices to aid in organization for 
the new program. In addition, State 
and district offices are being opened to 
decentralize administration as widely 
as possible. The process of decentral- 
ization eventually will involve the 


establishment of local War Prices and 
Rationing Boards in each community. 
Further information on the regulation 
will be made available by OPA through 
the press and radio. Urgent inquiries 
should be addressed to the regional 
office serving the area in which the per- 
son resides. To facilitate the work of 
OPA it is requested that such com- 
munications be confined during the next 
few weeks to those of the most com- 
pelling character. 





Trade Literature 


Wohl Anniversary Book 
Wins Award 


St. Louts, Mo.—Wohl Shoe Company, 
commemorating its 25th anniversary, 
published an excedingly attractive book 
which was judged the outstanding 
single direct mail piece by the Adver- 
tising Awards Committee of the Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club. Over 
800 entries were judged. 

The book, which measures 11 by 14 
inches, is bound in soft blue, with at- 
tractive color sketches on the front 
cover of two women, one dressed in the 
style of 1916, posed against a typical 
1916 shoe style, and the other in 1941 
dress, against a 1941 shoe style. The 
inside covers and flaps are of star 
spangled paper. 

The foreword, under the heading 
“25 Years,” contains the following 
statements: “It is sometimes said, and 
in a broad sense it is unquestionably 
true, that twenty-five years comprise 
but a moment in the vast panorama of 
human accomplishment. And yet, dur- 
ing the past quarter-century, advance- 
ments that profoundly influence our 
habits and lives have been made which, 
in turn, seem destined to affect the 
course of civilization for many genera- 
tions .... This book has been published 
and is presented to you in the hope 
that you will find it of interest to re- 
view the pictorial progress of the 
women’s shoe business during the past 
quarter-century.” 

The book is composed, for the most 
part, of sketches of shoes typical of 
each of the twenty-five years; two 
years are covered on each page, and an 
informal, easy-to-read comment de- 
scribes the events which influenced the 
thinking and the fashions of each year. 
1916’s comment runs thus: “The nation 
watched . . . National Defence Act 
passed . . . President Wilson’s peace 
proposal offer to. the belligerents .. . 
“Deutschland,” German merchant sub- 
marine’s arrival at Baltimore . ; 
Black Tom explosions . . . The nation 
read ... Lord Charnwood’s “Abraham 
Lincoln” . . . Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“Tish” . . . loved “Penrod and Sam” 
and “Seventeen” ... applauded Gaby 
Delys in “Stop—Look—Listen” .. . 
Sarah Bernhardt . . . wore the beloved 
shirtwaist . . . hobble skirts . . . knee 
slits . . . saw epic “Intolerance” . 
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Front cover of the Woh! Anniversary 

Book which won the award. Note the at- 

tractive contrast afforded by the 
sketches. 


David P. Wohl entered into the women’s 
shoe business in St. Louis.” 

The shoes shown on this page are a 
button-up high shoe of patent with 
kid; a low shoe, an extreme novelty, in 
a black patent pump with a long vamp, 
pointed toe, Baby Louis heel; a lace-up 
high boot with built-up leather heel 
and pointed toe—suggested in patent 
or kid. 

The comment for 1941. reads: “The 
people discussed the ban on silk .. . 
priorities ... R. A. F... . dipping hem- 
lines . . . the Lend-Lease Bill . . . gaso- 
line curfew ... U. S.-Canadian agree- 
ment ... No. 3 Nazi, Hess, in Scotland 
. . . people bought Defense Savings 
Bonds . . . colored cotton stockings . . . 
clogs . . . wore dolman sleeves . 
peplums .. . saw “The Little Foxes” 
... played Gin Rummy .. . went for 
all-out National defense . . . benefits. . . 
and saw “V” for Victory . . . Wohl 
Shoe Company exceeded all shipping 
records—shipping approximately 110,- 
000 pairs of shoes in one day.” 

Shoes shown on this page are a bump 
toe walled last pump; an open toe, open 
back low heel casual; a woven-type 
play shoe with wedged heel. 

In addition to the distribution of this 
book to over 3,000 Wohl Shoe Company 
dealers, the book has already been 
placed in approximately 300 colleges, 
schools and libraries throughout the 
United States. The idea and produc- 
tion of this work was the result of 
collaboration of the advertising depart- 
ment of Wohl Shoe Company and that 
of Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham. 








@ If you're aiming to 

please your customers with 
improved fitting service .. . 
use the original X-Ray Shoe 
Fitter as your “bomb-sight’”’. 
X-Ray always makes a “direct 
hit” with customers because 
it enables them to see how 
their shoes fit. It lets them 
participate in the fitting op- 
eration and proves beyond 
doubt that your store is com- 
pletely equipped to fit shoes 
with scientific accuracy. 
Today, foot comfort and foot 
health are vital factors in build- 
ing and maintaining physical 
fitness for extra wartime effort. 
X-Ray Fitting convinces cus- 
tomers that you can help to 
keep ‘em stepping at top 
speed, at work or play, toward 
early victory! It keeps ‘em 
stepping back to your 
store for that next 
pair of shoes, too. 


No Soaring Costs Either 


| You can own an X-Ray Shoe 
| Fitter without increasing 
Sales Expense or Capital 





Investment. Ask us how, mat = 
X-RAY 
SHOE FITTER Jac. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 


MILWAUKEE , WISCONSIN 
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Honest Value 
In Beery Pots 


ROBERTS-HART, INC. 
KEENE, WN. it. 
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MOC-ABOUTS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Women & Leek 
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Golf Shoes 
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REMOVABLE SPIKES 
MOCCASIN TOES 
COLOR COMBINATIONS 

Price $3.60 


Send for New Catalog 


THE ARNOFF 
SHOE CO., INC. | 

101 Duane St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Style #2165 


Michigan Dealers 
Hold Banquet 


Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association held their annual 
banquet at Northwood Inn, leading ex- 
clusive suburban roadhouse, which has 
been a favorite with shoe men for sev- 
eral seasons. About one hundred shoe 
men and their wives attended the big 
event, which included a floor show, and 
brief program by the shoe retailers 
themselves. 

Unusual novelty of the evening was 
a place souvenir, in the form of small 
shoes made of china, at each place, 
open ‘at the top and used as rose vases, 

Among guests of the evening were 
officers of the Michigan Shoe Travelers’ 
Club and their wives, including Her- 
man Meyer, whose birthday was fit- 
tingly celebrated that night. 

Arrangements were in the hands of 
Sam Plotler of the Original Sample 
Shoe Shop, and David Lieberwitz, of 
David’s Shoes. 


EXHIBITORS AT CENTRAL 
STATES SHOE FAIR 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


Bourbeuse Shoe Co 
Boyd-Welsh, Inc 

Brauer Bros. Shoe Co. 

The William Brooks Shoe Co..... 
David Brown Shoe Co 
Carmo Shoe Mfg. Co 
Charlsam Footwear Corp 
Consolidated Slipper Corp 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp... . 741-743 
Doerman Shoe Mfg. Co 
The Walker T. Dickerson Co 
Irving Drew Shoe Corp 
Fashion-Bilt Shoe Co., Inc 
Favorite Footwear, Inc 
Fein & Glass, Inc 

Forest Park Shoe Co 
Freeman Shoe Corp 

Gale Shoe Mfg. Co 
Gerberich Payne Shoe Co 
Daniel Green Co. 

Gregory & Read Co 


‘Grinnel Shoe Co 


Grossman Shoe Co 

Hannahson Shoe Co 

Harrison Shoe Company 

Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co 

Hermal Shoe Co., Inc 

Huber Slipper Co., Inc 

Huth James Shoe Co 

James Shoe Mfg. Co 

Joyce, Inc 

Johnson-Stephens-Shinkle Shoe Co. 340 

Kane-Dunham & Kraus, Inc 

Leverenz Shoe Company 

James A. Lippman 

Lion Shoe Co 

Little Welt Shoe Co. 

Manning Gibbs Shoe Co 

John P. Manning & Co 

C. W. Marks Shoe Co 

Mayo Bros. (Division U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.) 

Milius Shoe Co. (Life Stride Divi- 
sion) 

P. W. Minor & Son, Inc 

Monarch Shoe Co 

Mosinger Bros 

Moulton-Bartley, Inc 

Natural Bridge Shoemakers 

Pied Piper Shoe Co 

Pli-Mode Shoe Co 


Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co 

Rice O’Neil Shoe Co 

Rogers Bros. Shoes, Inc. ........ 

M. J. Saks Shoe Corp 

A. Sandler Co 

Schawe-Gerwin Co 

Sinbac Shoe Co 

G. Edwin Smith Shoe Co 

Superior Shoe Co. of Boston 

Superior Shoe Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago 

Tober-Saifer Shoe Co 

Tweedie Footwear Corp 

Tupper, Inc 

Virginia Shoe Co 

Williams Shoe Mfg. Co 

Wohl Shoe Company 


“Controlled Measurement” 
Model Making 


PorTsMOUTH, OHIO—The Vulcan 
Corporation recently announced its 
“Controlled Measurement” model-mak- 
ing to the shoe industry in the business 
papers and by direct-mail announce- 
ments. e 

“Controlled Measurement” is the re- 
sult of several years’ experimentation 
and perfecting with model-making ma- 
chinery to help shoe manufacturers 
produce better-fitting shoes, especially 
in large sizes and narrow widths. An 
ingenious, patented automatic machine 
controls and faithfully reproduces con- 
tour, heel height, toe spring, degree of 
wedge, back part and forepart length 
and other vital fitting parts in the ex- 
act measurement of the original 4B 
model. Seventeen former hand opera- 
tions are eliminated. No change has 
taken place in the actual method of 
grading lasts. Vulcan grading con- 
forms to regular U. S. Standard Last 
Grades. 

In appearance, all sizes and widths 
of shoes made over “Controlled Mea- 
surement” lasts show the-same grace- 
ful lines and beautiful contours of the 
4B sample. 

Vulean also announced completed 
construction and installation of the ad- 
vanced model-making equipment in the 
Brockton, Johnson City and St. Louis 
branches, and are now ready to furnish 
“Controlled Measurements” to their 
customers throughout the country. Last 
models may also be seen at Vulcan’s 
New York and Philadelphia style 
rooms. Company officials report that 
since the announcement of the new 
method, interest in its results are in- 
dustrywide, as evidenced by a remark- 
able increase in inquiries from shoe 
manufacturers; and the Vulcan repre- 
sentatives have been kept “on the jump,” 
for several weeks explaining its ad- 
vantages. 


Receives Medal for Service 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.— A Framing- 
ham man was decorated recently, not 
for bravery in action, but for coming 
through a quarter of a century of re- 
tailing vicissitudes with flying colors. 

In brief, Warren E. Henderson, 
owner of the Walk-Over Shoe Store at 
30 Union Avenue, has received a “ser- 
vice” medal from the Geo. E. Keith 
Company of Brockton, in recognition of 
his record of 25 years of successful 
selling of this well-known product. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Henderson’s rec- 
ord is better than that, for he started 
his Walk-Over selling with W. H. Hard- 
ing in 1913, which, with two years 
out for service in World War I, makes 
27 years during which he has handled 
this line of footwear. 

Many friends are congratulating Mr. 
Henderson upon his new “honors,” 
which as usual he wears modestly. 
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Hold Customers With Added Service 
Which They Get In Every Pair 


of Left and Right 

Rubber Heels 
Keeping customers is steadily 
tougher when prices are go- 
ing up and many lines are 
scarce or unobtainable. With 
I-T-S Left and Right Rub- 
ber Heels, you have today’s 
biggest customer appeal, ex- 
*” tra value in I-T-S longer 

level wear. That’s a powerful selling point ¢ 

when rubber conservation is on everybody's ited. 
With I-T-S all you need to do is point out the 
scientific, common sense principle of left and right 
pads of extra tough rubber where the wear comes. 


It’s convincing and it’s 
true. Feature I-T-S 
Left and Right Heels 
to make new custom- 
ers and keep old ones. 


THE I-T-S CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 











Brown Company Sales 
Set New Record 


New York—The report for 1941 of 
Brown Company, manufacturer of Onco 
Insole-ated and the new Onco “V” 
non-latex insole, and its wholly owned 
Canadian subsidiary, Brown Corpora- 
tion, has been released. 

In his statement to stockholders, 
H. P. Carruth, vice-president, said, “As 
at the close of business November 29, 
1941, reorganization of Brown Com- 
pany was completed in accordance with 
the plan approved by the Federal Court 
of the Southern District of Maine. The 
accompanying financial statements re- 
flect this reorganization as well as the 
operations for the year 1941.” 

Brown Company reports for the 
fiscal year ended November 19, 1941, 
net profit of $1,484,353 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, income and excess profits 
taxes, compared with a net. loss of 
$250,578 in 1940. No dividends were 
received in 1941 by Brown Company 
from ‘Brown Corporation, its Canadian 
subsidiary. Brown Corporation re- 
ports (in Canadian dollars) a net profit 
of $1,556,928 after all charges, com- 
pared with a net profit of $921,827 in 
1940. 

Brown Company’s working capital at 
November 29, 194%, was $7,620,240, an 
increase during the year of $5,950,851. 
Of this increase, $3,297,258 resulted 
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from eurrent operations and the bal- 
ance from the application of funds ad- 
vanced by the R. F. C. and other 
transactions in connection with reor- 
ganization. Brown Corporation’s work- 
ing capital at November 29, 1941, was 
$5,272,276, an increase during the year 
of $2,354,531. 

Dollar sales (exclusive of inter-com- 
pany sales) of all Brown Company and 
Brown Corporation products in 1941 
were $32,198,400, compared to $24,957,- 
570 in 1940. Pulp manufacturing 
operations were at capacity throughout 
the year and other products showed 
substantial sales increases. 

Referring to important develop- 
ments during 1941, Mr. Carruth said, 
“Brown Company has taken its part in 
industry activities of various kinds in 
furthering the war effort and has 
assisted the various government agen- 
cies both in the United States and 
Canada. The company has become in 
an increasing degree engaged in the 
sale of products of direct or indirect 
significance to this effort.” 

In regard to the future, Mr. Carruth 
stated, “Brown Company and Brown 
Corporation are in an exceptionally 
favorable position in the pulp and 
paper industry under present con- 
ditions due to their large timberland 
holdings on both sides of the Inter- 
national Line, together with a back- 
ground of research which makes their 
specialized products available in this 


GILASH “PATENTED” SOLES | 


GIVE LONGER WEAR { 


GILASH SHOE C 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Our Patented Built-in Filler 
* gives more Wear, where the 
real wear comes. We advise 


our customers to concen- 
trate on this PATENTED 
SOLE for the duration. 
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critical time, and varied equipment 
facilities in the plants which permit 
flexibility in products to meet the 
rapidly changing requirements of the 
recent past and near future.” 


In New Location 


Bismarck, N. D.—The Shoe Mart 
here is now located in a modernized 
store in the Hughes Building. The mod- 
ernistic store front is of maroon and 
beige vitrolite. Walls and ceilings of 
the store, as well as side walls of the 
display windows, are of synthetic 
woods. 


Albert Wachenheim, Sr. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


rection of Albert Wachenheim, Jr., Mr. 
Wachenheim’s son, who, at the time of 
his father’s death, was vice-president 
of the company. 

Mr. Wachenheim was a trustee for 
the Jewish Children’s Home in New 
Orleans’ and for Touro Infirmary, 
where he had served for many years as 
vice-president and member of the board. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Julia 
Wachenheim; his son, Albert, Jr.; a 
niece, Mrs. James Barkhouse, and a 
nephew, Otto Wachenheim. The funeral 
was held from the Wachenheim resi- 
dence, 5534 St. Charles Avenue. Burial 
was in Metairie Cemetery. 
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from 15 of S#. Louis’ finest factories 
MEN'S — WOMEN'S — CHILDREN'S 
Dress and Sports 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
\._ 1326 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 7 
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NEW FLEX 


Piay the pigs 
and not the nags, 
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You'll hove more money 


in the bags. 


TANNERIES AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
SALES: CHICAGO, 223 W. LAKE ST. ¢ BOSTON, 42 LINCOLN ST. 


PIGSKIN 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS WELTING 


Orders Taken Subject 
To Price Adjustment 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


houses showed little change from peace- 
time years, because these samples had 
been made up before the most drastic 
government orders had been announced. 
Variations on accepted bases were a 
notable feature of the styles displayed. 
New ways of trimming the basic pump 
pattern give a fresh look to many lines. 
Decorative stitching .. . already popu- 
lar in Spring styles . . . continues to 
give style interest to many shoes. Va- 
riety in leathers and some fabric and 
leather combinations also give indi- 
viduality to Fall shoes of all types. 
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Complete Tie-Up in Windows and Ads 


St. Louis, Mo.—The window of Stix, Baer and Fuller, shown above, was part of an 

extensive tie-up with the manufacturer of the Air Step shoes shown. The shoes 

were advertised in consumer magazines; the store selected the costume to be worn 

by the model in the ad, and then repeated li in its own newspaper advertising and 
in the above window display. 





Shoe Wholesalers Hear 
About Price Ceilings 


New York—Climaxing the series of 
meetings of shoe men with government 
officials on the price ceiling regulation, 
held from Friday to Monday, this week, 
was the gathering of members of the 
National Association of Shoe Whole- 
salers, called by Francis B. Masterson, 
president, on Monday evening, May 4. 

Over 200 men gathered in the Co- 
lonial Room of the Hotel McAlpin to 
hear Alvin Long, of the Shoe, Leather 
and Textile Division of the OPA, out- 
line the price regulation and its effect 
on the shoe wholesaling industry. Fol- 
lowing his brief talk, Mr. Long spent 
more than an hour answering ques- 
tions from the floor dealing with spe- 
cific problems of the shoe wholesalers. 

Concluding the open meeting, Mr. 
Masterson called for a closed meeting 
of members of the N.A.S.W. and, 
thanking Mr. Long for coming to the 
meeting, he told him to take back to 
Washington with him “the promises of 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 


‘N.A.S.W. with the national effort. 


Veteran Shoe Dealer 
Announces Retirement 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.— William J. Fogar- 
ty, 209 South Fifth Street, has an- 
nounced his retirement from active 
business after selling footwear at this 
store for 41 years. Mr. Fogarty’s ex- 
perience in the trade actually covers a 
span of over 50 years. All of his busi- 
ness experience was in Springfield. 

Mr. Fogarty’s son, Ray, who has been 
associated with his father 29 years, will 
continue management of the business. 


Complete Plans for 
California Convention 


San FRANcisco, CAL.—Plans for the 
California Shoe Retailers’ Association 
convention, to be held in San Francisco 
May 24 to 27, are virtually completed. 
Approximately 80 firms have signed up 
for space in the St. Francis Hotel, 
where all meetings will be held. 

Registration will take place on Sun- 
day, May 24, and on Monday, May 25, 
the opening luncheon meeting will start 
the proceedings, with Herbert Sommer 
acting as chairman of the day. Presi- 
dent Carol S. Wills will deliver his wel- 
coming address, and ample time will be 
devoted to open discussion. 

On Tuesday, May 26, a luncheon 
meeting will be held primarily for re- 
tailers, although traveling men and 
others are invited to attend this meet- 
ing, where open discussions will be the 
order. In the afternoon a meeting of 
directors will be held. On Tuesday night 
the usual banquet will be held in the St. 
Francis Hotel. Arrangements are be- 
ing made to have some top representa- 
tive of the O. P. A. address the conven- 
tion, but the selection has not yet been 
announced. Wednesday will be clean-up 
day and many will leave that night for 
Portland, where the Pacific Northwest 
Shoe Retailers’ Association convention 
will open on May 30. 


Shoe Sales Up in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Retail shoe busi- 
ness is running materially ahead of last 
year to date, with some reports as high 
as 50 per cent ahead. Sale of walking 
type shoes has_doubled and tripled, with 
sales apparently held down by shortage 
of stock. 
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Former Shoe Man 
Receives Army Citation 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Given credit in an 
Army citation with the organization of 
Army formation flying back in 1918, 
Edwin Burge, owner of the Edwin 
Burge Shoe Store, here, is returning to 
harness with the rank of captain in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. The business 
will continue operations under the man- 
agership of Mack I. Seely. 

Captain Burge has been active in 
civic and patriotic circles for many 
years. He is past commander of Kiffin 
Rockwell post of the American Legion 
and headed Asheville’s rescue unit to 
Louisville, Ky., during the 1937 flood 
there. 

Enlisting for the first officers’ train- 
ing course at Fort Oglethorpe in March, 
1917, Captain Burge pioneered in World 
War aviation, taking first training in 
flying boat operation and serving as 
assistant officer in charge of Army 
cross country flying. 

The text of his citation of the organi- 
zation of formation flying follows: 

“Flight No. 8, the old formation 
stage, began operations June 7, 1918, 
with Lieut. Edwin Burge in charge, and 
with Lieut. George A. Cary, assistant. 
To these two men must be given the 
credit for organizing the stage which 
gained Kelly Field its reputation for 
formation fiying. The formation work 
gives the finishing touch to the cadets 
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turned out at the field, and is by far 
the most spectacular part of their pri- 
mary training.” 


Store Honored by Royal Visit 


PoRTLAND, OrE.—Princess Martha of 
Norway, on her recent visit here, went 
into the shoe shop of Oscar Auestad 
and purchased eight pairs of hand- 
made wooden-soled shoes., These, she 
informed Mr. Auestad, would be dis- 
tributed among her three children, her 
lady-in-waiting, and would be worn by 
herself. 

When the representatives of the Nor- 
wegian royal family were in Portland 
in 1939 the princess purchased several 
pairs of the Auestad wooden-soled 
shoes to‘take back to her children. She 
informed Mr. Auestad that when the 
Nazis invaded Norway she had the 
wooden shoes packed and ready to take 
with her, but the Germans came in such 
a hurry that all but one pair were left 
behind. 


Observes 10th Anniversary 


St. Louis, Mo.—The M. K. Weil Shoe 
Co. celebrated its tenth anniversary 
recently. In announcing it to his many 
friends, president Meyer Weil stated 
that in reaching such a notable mile- 
stone, one of the first acts, he felt, 
should be to express his appreciation 
to those who have helped make his first 
ten years a success. 


Arthur S. Biggerstaff 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Arthur S. Bigger- 
staff, widely known shoe salesman, died 
recently at St. Louis following a six 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Biggerstaff joined 
the Brown Shoe Company in 1905; at 
that time he traveled in Mississippi. 
During the first World War he went to 
Russia and negotiated the sale of large 
quantities of shoes to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. Following the war he traveled 
in the Orient and other parts of the 
world in the interest of the Brown 
Shoe Co. For a year or two after that, 
he left Brown and handled other lines, 
but soon came back to his old organi- 
zation. For the past fifteen years he 
operated at headquarters handling 
volume accounts. Funeral services 
were held at Lupton’s Chapel, St. 
Louis; burial was at Edina, Mo. 


Isadore Palatnick 


CLEVELAND, On10—Isadore Palatnick, 
27, died recently while at work in the 
shoe department of the May Company, 
here. His death was sudden. 

Mr. Palatnick was employed as a 
shoe clerk for six years. He was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He is survived by his widow, Frieda, 
and one son, Allen. Mrs. Palatnick is 
the sister of Norman Marcus, basement 
shoe buyer for the Cleveland May Com- 
pany. 
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and | 
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STYLE #1002, LADIES’ SIZES 4-9 
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Plans Progress for 
New York State Meeting 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—The Onondaga 
Hotel at Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
selected as the meeting place of the 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, scheduled for a one-day gather- 
ing on Sunday, June 14. 

Details of the program will be ar- 
ranged shortly, but its main features 
will be the annual meeting of the board 
of directors at 1 P.M., to be followed at 
2 p.M. by a “Past Presidents’ Dinner” 
and an open forum with discussions by 
retailers, manufacturers and salesmen 
on problems which have been created 
for the shoe industry by the grim 
emergency of war. 

There are so many ramifications of 
this subject—getting the right answers 
is so vital to those who are engaged in 
the shoe business—that this one-day 
meeting, with traveling salesmen dis- 
playing lines in the hotel if they like— 
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Dates to Remember 


Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 


Central States Shoe Fair, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Il. 
May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1942 


Annual Shoe Show, lowa National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Hotc! 
Chamberlain, Des Moines, la. 

May 17, 18, 19, 1942 


Southwest Fall Style Shoe Show, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
May 17, 18, 19, 20, 1942 


Convention, California Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association, Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
May 24, 25, 26, 27, 1942 


Annual Convention, Pacific North- 
west Shoe Retailers’ Association. 
Portland, Ore. 

May 30, 31, June 1, 2, 1942 


Fall Shoe Show, 
Travelers’ Club, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan Shoc 
Hotel Statler, 
June 1, 2, 1942 


Boston Shoe Fair, Hotel Statler 
and Parker House, Boston, Mass. 
June 1, 2, 3, 4, 1942 


Fall Shoe Convention, Mid-Conti- 
nent Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. June 7, 8, 9, 1942 


New York State Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation Meeting, Syracuse, New 
York. June 14, 1942 


Golf Tournament Central Pennsyl- 
vania Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, Lancaster Country Club, 
Lancaster, Pa. June 19, 1942 





is expected to be of more vital and 
absorbing interest than any in recent 
years. 

M. A. Mittlemen, head of I. Miller 
stores in this city, Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, and a distinguished shoe authority, 
who was in Rochester recently, ex- 
pressed gratification at the graceful 
acquiescence of Buffalo members of the 
organization to plans for a one-day 
Syracuse meeting instead of the 
scheduled three-day Buffalo meeting. 

They gave first consideration to the 
best interests of the association in post- 
poning the Buffalo convention until 
after the war, so that a larger number 
of its members could conserve gasoline 
and tires and at the same time attend 
the annual shoe meeting at a central 
location. 


Keith Holds Semi-Annual 


Conference 

BROCKTON, Mass.—Despite the un- 
certainties of war times, Walk-Over 
salesmen selling the women’s line are 
starting their Fall trips confident of 
continued sales gains, following their 
semi-annual conferences at the Geo. E. 
Keith Company’s Campello plant. The 
meetings concluded with a dinner at 
the Walk-Over Club at which time 
Harold C. Keith, president, gave a 
gathering that included also the home 
office and factory executives a picture 
of the present situation and his predic- 
tion for the future. 

Mr. Keith said that the Geo. E. Keith 
Company will continue its aggressive 
sales and advertising policies and main- 
tain its stock department service, and 
that while, naturally, government or- 
ders will be given priority over every- 
thing else, it will be the aim of the 
company to keep its dealers supplied 
with civilian footwear to the limit that 
conditions will permit. 

George H. Leach, executive vice-pres- 
ident, presided at this final meeting and 
reviewed previous sessions. At his sug- 
gestion telegrams of greeting were sent 
to Jean R. Keith, son of President and 
Mrs. Keith, now in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, in training in New York, and to 
Alan Tawse, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of No. 11 factory, now in the 
Army, stationed in Florida. Myron L. 
Keith, honorary vice-president, was a 
guest of honor. 

The meetings started when the mer- 
chandise for the coming season was 
presented by C. H. Caldwell and C. R. 
Williams. Others speaking on various 
aspects of the line were Henry B. 
Whitcomb arid Arthur I. Loheed. Har- 
old W. Copeland, sales manager, pre- 
sided at this meeting and at the sales 
forum. Stock department selections 
were under the direction of Willard A. 
Mason, and the advertising meeting 
was in charge of Deane E. Alexander, 
advertising manager. Harry M. Mont- 
gomery and Miss Ella Nilsson of the 
company’s advertising agency, attended 
several of the sessions. 


Sell War Stamps 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A campaign 
to sell war stamps and bonds has been 
started by the 125 employees of Sommer 
& Kaufman, using the slogan “Sell a 
Bond and Save a Soldier.” 

Each month the employee selling the 
most stamps and bonds will be awarded 
a war bond by the firm. A booth has 
been set up in the main store, operated 
by the AWVS, and customers desiring 
to purchase stamps or bonds are given 
a credit slip bearing the name of the 
employee making the sale. These credit 
slips are used to determine the winner 
each month. 
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To Attend Convention 


En Masse 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Spokane re- 
tail shoe dealers planning to attend the 
Northwest convention in Portland are 
putting wings to their heels by charter- 
ing a plane and going over together in 
one flying group. In addition, they are 
taking a charming guest with them, ac- 
cording to Jim MacKay, secretary of 
the Spokane group. She is Miss Spo- 
kane, the girl who is the official hostess 
and representative of the city. She will 
appear in ceremonial Indian garb, for 
she is supposed to be the symbolic 
“daughter of the sun,” the Indian mean- 
ing of the word Spokane. 

Mrs. Otto Warn and Mrs. Art Schu- 
lein, wives of two of Spokane’s shoe- 
men, will be in the delegation. 


Shoe Men in Service 


BATON Rouce, La.—Maurice Raphael, 
assistant manager of the women’s shoe 
department at Dalton’s, here, has re- 
signed to take up officer’s training for 
the Marine Corps at Quantico, Va. He 
was followed a few days later by Louis 
Sallinger, applying for a commission to 
the Air Corps. 


Change Store Name 


BILLINGS, Mont.—The Bootery, seri- 
ously damaged by fire last January, 
has been discontinued, and the owner, 
C. H. Hannig, has purchased an in- 
terest in Hammond Shoe Company 
located at 108 N. Broadway, here. The 
store name has been changed to the 
H & H Bootery-Hammond-Hannig. 
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Conservation Order Cuts 
Goatskins 10 Per Cent 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board today issued Amend- 
ment 1 to Conservation Order M-114, 
limiting the amount of raw goatskins, 
raw kidskins, and raw cabretta skins 
that may be put into process by any 
tanner during May to 70 per cent of 
the monthly average of skins put into 
process during 1941. Cabrettas are the 
skins of a long-haired sheep. 

The Amendment also removes India- 
tanned goatskins from the restrictions. 

The original order, issued on March 
30, limited the quantity of skins to be 
put into process to 80 per cent of the 
1941 average. The percentage will be 
revised from month to month in ac- 
cordance with the imports of skins. 


Radio Good Ad Medium 


VANCOUVER, WaSH.— West Coast 
Shoe Company, leading downtown shoe 
dealers, have found their best advertis- 
ing medium the 11:30 a. m. sponsoring 
of the news on Station KVAN. 





In Spite of Shortages 


Syracuse, New York — That Robert F. 
Varcoe, traveling representative for 
Morse & Rogers, takes the gasoline and 
rubber shortage seriously is evidenced 
by the above pheto taken near his home, 
here, recently. Although it takes some 
skill to navigate on his 55-year-old 
bicycle, Bob is certain that it wouldn't 
take him long to become expert in pedal- 
ing through his territory. The front 
wheel is 54 inches in diameter; the rear 
wheel, 18 inches. Both wheels have hard 

rubber tires. 





PROVEN by PAIRAGE 


B4714—WHITE LINEN 
B5084—RED KID 
B 2 Se 
B4710—BLACK SUEDE 


2178 TOUS HEELS 


B4709—-W HITE KID 

B4711—BLACK SUEDE 

B4921—PATENT LEATHER ... $2.85 
16/6 CUBAN HREL—S & M WIDTHS 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


HANNAHSONS 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 











To Buy for Texas Stores 


Houston, TeExas—R. G. Frownfelter, 
who recently resigned from McInnerny, 
Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii, has returned to 
the United States to take over the buy- 
ing and merchandising for the Vogue 
Shoe Stores, Inc., located in Houston, 
Galveston, and Corpus Christi. Harry 
Susman who has been manager since 
their opening date, will enter the Army 
shortly. Roger Thompson, who is also 
with Vogue Shoe Stores in Houston, 
will leave soon for the Army. Neither 
knows where he will be stationed. 


Emphasis on Children’s Shoes 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Nordstrom’s large 
shoe store at 5th Avenue and Pine St. 
is stressing children’s footwear with 
one of the largest stocks of children’s 
shoes in the Northwest, plus highly 
trained women shoe fitters for children, 
who have specialized in the fitting and 
selling of children’s shoes for more than 
twenty years. 


To Manage Douglas Store 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Returning to 
this city after a ten-year absence is 
Hugh C. McGrath, who was recently 
appointed manager of the Douglas Shoe 
Store here at 328 State Street. Mr. 
McGrath was formerly manager of the 
Douglas store at 269 State Street, this 
city. 
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1 Want Ads 





SALESMEN WANTED 


FOR RENT 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








A-] TEXAS TERRITORY open with estab- 
lished large volume of business. Ours a 
popular priced In-Stock Line of Ladies’ Fast 
Styled Novelty Footwear. Require services of 
salesman with road selling experience. Write 

giving references and experience. Address: 
SHU. STILES, INCORPORATED, 1214 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


XPERIENCED SHOE SALESMAN to 

carry a fast selling line of Boys’, Misses’, 
Growing Girls’ Welts and McKays, to retail 
from $2.50 to $4.00. All styles carried in stock. 
Territory Western New York State. Give com- 
plete details in letter, Address #525, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








SIDE LINE SALESMAN 


SIDELINE SALESMEN: All territories open; 

smart new line of Women’s Stitchdown 
Street Casuals—popular prevailing styles; ten 
samples. Commission basis only; references re- 
quired. Address: Box #521, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED: STITCHING 
ROOM FOREMAN 
Address: Box 518, Boot and Shoe 


Recorder, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











FOR RENT 


Main Floor, large, modern window; 
center location; busy city; Store in 
perfect repair to move right in—even 
to floor covering. Rent $75.00 per 
month. 


ELIZABETH WINEBURGH 
Fremont, Ohio 











CASH 


For Entire Stocks or Surplus Merchen- 
dise, This is a good time to dispose of 
them. We can use any quantity and 
pay the highest prices. 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 








FOR RENT: Main Floor, large, modern win 
dow; center location; busy city; Store in per 
fect repair to move right in—even to floor cov- 
ering. Rent $75 per month, ELIZABETH 
WINEBURGH, Fremont. Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED 


F you need a thorouhly seasoned salesman and 

capable Orthopedic man who can make cor- 
rections, handle complaints and adjustments, 
that builds a following, one who knows store 
management and is progressive, agreeable and 
pleasant, then I would appreciate hearing from 
you; Age 45: Married; good health. Address 
#516, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


FoR SALE as going business, 60 year old 

Family Shoe Store in Chicago. Does $30,000 
a year. Will sell for $7,000. 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago, Tll. 








McKay AND/OR GOODYEAR WELT 

STITCHER. Steady, all year round work: 
please state your age, your past experience and 
the wages you will expect. Address #523. care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


S HOE CLERK (man or woman) for high 

grade store near New York City; some 
orthopedic experience necessary. Permanent, 
full time position. State age; experience; salary 
wanted. Address #524, care Boot & Shoe 
Kooga, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 








LINE WANTED 


FACTORY LINE WANTED of Slippers. 

Play Shoes, Children’s Stitchdowns for Metro- 
politan area from well known Salesman. Ad- 
dress #519, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street. New York, N. Y¥ 











OR SALE: Retail Family Shoe Business, 

Savannah, Georgia, 100% location; 35 years 
established trade: a fine opportunity to con- 
tinue a successful going business without inter- 
ruption. Proprietor entering Armed Service. 
Address #517, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





DRAFTED INTO THE ARMED FORCES 

must dispose of a Family Shoe Store in 
Pennsylvania, with profitable volume of busi- 
ness that has reached over $50,000 annually at 
a $250 monthly rental and small overhead. Per- 
fectly clean staple stock, Fixtures, and Lease 
must go at once. Address #522, care Boot 
Shoe Recorder. 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 





For SALE: One Used Adrain X-Ray Shoe 

Machine. Number 1625; Excellent condition; 
Price $400.00. Address: SHARPING, INC., 
100 Washington Avenue, Endicott, New York. 














MANUFACTURERS—RETAILERS 
SURPLUS STOCKS 
We buy for cash surplus or complete shoe stocks. 
Branded or unbranded. Generous prices. 
Write, wire or phone. 


BARSH & CEASAR 
19 N. Fourth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Market 1 

















WE BUY 
randed 


IRVIN S| BUBIN 
Jobs” 


89 Reade Stn Cor. Church 
Phone Barclay 17-7887. New York Olty 








Address #520, 











SELL YOUR a ~ yaaa STOCKS 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 ai 
We surplus complete stocks of 
pg FR jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit owr new warehouses 


108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5877 and 5378 and 5379 




















SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 











Classified 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
advertising is in advance. 
© Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication = 


the rate is 7 cents 


word. Minimum 
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"Round the Trade... 
KENTUCKY 

Miss Jane Baynham, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leslie Brome Baynham, Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Hendree Brinton Mil- 
ward, of Lexington, were married at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, re- 
cently. Leslie B. Baynham for a num- 
ber of years has operated the Baynham 
shoe stores, headquarters at Lexington, 
and other stores and departments in 
this territory. Years ago Mr. Baynham 
traveled for the Florsheim Shoe Co. 


CALIFORNIA 

W. P. Lanigan, Coast representative 
for Dickerson shoes, is visiting the fac- 
tory at Columbus, Ohio. 

Owen (Andy) Anderson, formerly 
manager for one of the Florsheim 
stores in San Francisco, has joined the 
Army. 





RHODE ISLAND 


Joseph Keough, salesman in the shoe 
department at Gladding’s, Providence, 
is now serving in the country’s military 
forces. Kenneth Murphy, salesman of 
the same department, is now in Ice- 
land with a construction force. 

Daniel B. Shulman, formerly man- 
ager of Kinney’s Shoe Store, is at 
Camp Lee, Va. 

VIRGINIA 

John A. Faulkner of Lynchburg 
president of the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
Corporation, suffered rib fractures, and 
his wife was less seriously injured, in 
an automobile-truck collision recently 
on the outskirts of Lynchburg. Police 
said the Faulkner car was leaving a 
filling station driveway when the col- 
lision with the truck occurred. 


Mated Tones Lead 
Summer Styles 


New ORLEANS, La.—Early Summer 
shoe trends here have indicated top 
popularity for mated two-tones, accord- 
ing to A. L. Holtsclaw, men’s shoe buyer 
for Steven’s men’s store. Stevens is 
building its entire Summer promotion 
around two varieties of mated tones, 
including both casual sport models and 
street types. 

“The new cuffless trousers are going 
to focus more attention on shoes than 
at any time in the past 10 years,” Mr. 
Holtsclaw said. “And consequently, men 
are going to pay more attention to how 
the Summer shoe goes with the rest of 
their clothing. Two-tone models of 
mated colors in tan and brown with 
cream and tan or tan and white go well 
with gabardine, seersucker, covert cloth 
and other Summer materials.” 

To add to this ensemble theme, Stev- 
en’s window displays show shoes chosen 
to match each suit, particularly in con- 
nection with “New Orleans Tan,” a 
citywide promotion of a light tan, spon- 
sored by all furnishings and apparel 
retailers. 
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In Charge of Douglas 
Store Operations 























M. S. ROSENDAHL 


Boston, Mass.—Maurice S. Rosen- 
dahl, district manager for W. L. Doug- 
las Shoe Company, has been appointed 
executive in the field in charge of all 
company-owned store operations, it was 
announced recently by Charles Ault, 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rosendahl, who has been in 
charge of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey divisions of the com- 
pany, is a Douglas employee of 10 
years’ standing. 


Rubenstein Brothers Open 
Shoe Department 


New ORLEANS, La.—Outstanding fea- 
ture of the recently remodeled Ruben- 
stein Brothers, ultra-modern men’s fur- 
nishings store, here, was the addition 
of a new shoe department, the first in 
the store. Adolph Janneck, formerly 
men’s shoe buyer at Maison Blanche, 
was appointed manager. 

Carrying two lines of men’s shoes at 
moderate and higher-price brackets, 
Rubenstein Brothers is concentrating 
them in a compact department at the 
rear of the store. Exposed stock shelv- 
ing is the background for blonde wood 
and tan leather chairs. Department fix- 
tures are in avadora wood with dark 
walnut trim. Concealed fluorescent 
lighting and a cove ceiling make pos- 
sible brilliant illumination. . There is 
a rust carpet and two small tables for 
men’s fashion magazines. 

Most important point in designing of 
the new department, according to Mr. 
Janneck, is a 16-ft. display window 
which forms one side of the depart- 
ment. Nine feet of this space, likewise 
under fluorescent light, is devoted to 
shoes exclusively, other windows around 
the store show them matched to slack 
suits, sport coats, summer ensembles, 
hats. Passersby admiring a specific 
style of shoe can look directly into the 
department where customers are being 
fitted. This has helped boost this new 
shoe department into the high-volume 
classification. 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





EDEPNEDE: 











Milwaukee Employment 
At Record High 


MiLWAUKEE, Wis.—The reason for 
the brisk business reported by local shoe 
dealers can be found in figures released 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion which show that its employment 
index in March of this year rose to an 
all-time high of 140.6 against 138.0 the 
previous month and 123.5 in March, 
1941. The payroll index also set a rec- 
ord, hitting 207.8 against 199.3 in 
February and only 154.0 a year earlier. 
During March, 115,400 persons were 
employed in factories here, a gain of 
2200 over the previous month and 
14,100 above the third month last year. 

Payrolls hit an aggregate of $4,411,- 
000 weekly in the latest period com- 
pared with $4,229,000 the month before 
and $3,268,000 a year ago. The average 
weekly check of each factory worker 
was $38.42 contrasted with $37.55 in 
the previous month and $32.60 at the 
end of the first quarter last year. 

Department store sales and credit 
reports indicated these increased earn- 
ings are being spent. The Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank disclosed that 
Milwaukee department store sales held 
an index position of 147.7 against 115.9 
in February and 115.0 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1941. 

According to the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce credit bureau, it 
made 17,348 reports on credit ratings 
for an index of 152.3 in March com- 
pared with 13,582 reports and an index 
of 119.2 the preceding month. In March 
last year 17,240 reports were made and 
the index was 151.3. 





Heads Shoe Department 


Sureverort, La.—F. P. Bufkin, long 
associated in the women’s shoe business, 
is now in charge of shoes at Selber 
Bros. Formerly connected with the 
Rosenberg Shoe Store, he has made 
many friends and acquaintances. His 
experience and careful study of various 
foot ills enable him to render a service 
to women who search for shoes both 
comfortable and smart. 
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“Britain Delivers 


The Goods" 
Proudly recommend 
KIWI STAIN SHOE POLISH 


and you will be amazed at the 
large number of repeat calls you’ 
will receive for this QUALITY 
leather preservative. A FREE 
regular size container of KIWI 
and full particulars including 
data on the “KIWI. SILENT 








SALESMAN” will be sent uport 
your request. 


LYONS & COMPANY 
122 DUANE ST., N. Y. C. 
SELL KIWI — AND BE SURE 


Feature Shoes for Slacks 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Ed Schuster & | 


Co., operator of three local department 


stores, has been actively engaged in | 


promoting accessories to be worn with 


slacks, including footwear. Four styles 


recently suggested have met with favor 
from slack-minded young ladies. They 
include an elk calf hand-sewn moccasin 
in white, red and tan; moccasin of elk 
calf in brown with tan or white; a 
navy, natural, red or white sandal with 
wide strap and platform sole, and the 
monk wedgie with platform sole. Blue, 
red and brown are reported rated 
among the leading colors. 


Install Modernized 
Department 


APPLETON, WIs.—Feature of the J. C. 
Penney company’s newly enlarged store 
here is its modernized shoe department. 
The department is equipped with new 
streamlined, leather upholstered, chro- 
mium chairs, fluorescent lighted box 
displays, fluorescent ceiling lights, and 
angle topped display tables. Paul F. 
Radtke is head of the store’s shoe de- 
partment, assisted by Mrs. Clara 
Grimes, women’s and children’s shoes, 
and Ralph Sorenson, men’s and boys’ 
shoes. ' 
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“THE PROTECTIVE FORCES ARE AT WORK...” 


As soon as the last is pulled from a shoe 
made with CELASTIC, this unique box toe 
goes to work to protect shoe character by 


constantly maintaining the lasted contour. 


Today’s world of action is making Ameri- 
cans more and more conscious of the com- 


fort in Matched Pairs. The unseen qualities 


imparted to shoes fashioned with CELASTIC, 
while remaining unidentified to the wearer, 


nevertheless protect his foot comfort. 


Customers Protection — added assurance 
for holding customers — is provided the 
retailer who carries shoes with CELASTIC. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Boston, Massachusetts 


e 
EVERY PAIR OF SHOES WITH Celaslic RESPONDS TO FEET IN MOTION 
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